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PREFACE. 



NuMEEOUS excellent works descriptive of Welling- 
ton's miUtary exploits have been given to the 
public, and the inquirer who seeks information on 
any particular phase of his career need be at no 
loss for ample materials on which to ground an 
opinion. But it is scarcely possible that works 
which afford these necessary and invaluable details 
should also present to the reader a clear outline of 

^ 

the subject in all its unity and simplicity. Lost 
in the mazes of the scene of campaign or the 
theatre of war, he fails to recognise, in the devious 
movements and shifting plans, the evidence of a 
presiding and controlling spirit ; and it is not till, 
with much labour, he has succeeded in massing 
the minor incidents round their true centres that 
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he perceives the full scope and meaning of each 
series of operations with reference to the main 
design ; that, as a general reader, he can appreciate 
the grandeur of the mind which conceived and 
evolved them ; and that, as a military student, he 
can profitably seek in them for illustrations of the 
great principles of war. 

The followiog sketch originally appeared in 
BlachwoodJs MagaziTie in the form of a review of 
the excellent Life of Wellington by M. Brialmont 
and Mr Gleig. It is now re-published, not with 
the idea of enabling the reader to dispense in 
any degree with historical works of reputation on 
the subject, but rather to induce a closer and 
more cordial, because more intelligent, study of 
them. The object has been to indicate compre- 
hensively the great outlines of Wellington's career, 
and thus to render luminous those niasses of 
details which, however well adapted to attract 
the interest of the reader, must also, in some 
degree, serve to perplex him. Certainly, a very 
large proportion of those who first enter on the sub- 
ject with the aid of extensive works, however clear 
in treatment those works may be, must have fre- 
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quently found themselves obliged either to take 
for granted the merits of particular operations, or 
else to give renewed and close attention to the cir- 
cumstances under which they were executed ; while, 
even then, their full scope will sometimes remain 
unintelligible without some previous knowledge of 
the principles on which military designs should be 
formed. The following memoir, then, is again 
offered to the public, in the hope that it may be 
of service both to the miUtary student by its 
reference to principles, and to the general reader 

by rendering those principles manifest without 
technicality. 

Should it be favourably received, it may pro- 
bably be followed by other attempts to elucidate 
military operations, and to supply the means of 
judging, with some exactness and confidence, of 
the plans and achievements of the past, and those 
which the future seems so likely to produce. 

To complete the Memoir, a notice of Welling- 
ton's civil career, equally brief and general with 
that of his military exploits, has been added. 
This part of the subject has been lately placed 
before the pubHc with many new details and 
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illustrations, and in a most interesting form, in 
that portion of the joint narrative before alluded 
to, which is altogether the work of Mr Gleig. 
For the execution of his task he has enjoyed pecu- 
liar advantages. Besides his personal recollec- 
tions of the Duke, who was frequently his corre- 
spondent and friendly adviser, and whom he often 
visited at Walmer, he has had access to important 
papers never before published, and has thus pro- 
duced as full and clear a narrative of Wellington's 
political and private life as is at present attain- 
able. 



Staff College, June 1860. 



WELLINGTON'S CAEEEE. 



Thb generatioii whose attention was awakened to 
public events dining the second quarter of the present 
centuiy, beheld a man standing solitaiy and high above 
the most eminent of the time. He was not only above 
rivaliy, but above envy. His faome, not associated 
with any party nor any measure^ was the common pro- 
perty of Englishmen. His words on grave or on light 
matters were received like the utterances of an oracle. 
He lived altogether in public, yet familiarity with his 
presence seemed *to increase, instead of diminishing, the 
respect of the multitude. Leaders of parties about to 
dose in desperate strife, would pause at his word like 
knights in a tournament obeying the truncheon of their 
marshal When there was doubt or change in the 
councils of the State, his wisdom was the unfailing 
resort of the Crown. Breathing this atmosphere of 
deference, which to most men would have been ener- 
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vating or intoxicating, but was to him healthful as 
native air, he passed onward through old age to his 
honoured grave. 

The generation that knew him only in this high and 
unquestioned position was accustomed to consider it as 
the meed of his military greatness alone. They saw 
him fill no great political office — ^they heard his name 
associated in the politics of the past only with obsolete 
prejudices, which had yielded to opposition but not to 
conviction. Even his military greatness they generally 
took for granted, believing in the glories of Salamanca, 
Vittoria, and "Waterloo, but trusting in his fame witE 
a Mthful rather than a discriminating spirit. 

It is the object of this memoir to assist in placing 
his claims as a general on a clear and just foundation ; 
to show how eminent he was as a statesman as well as 
a soldier ; and to exhibit the great qualities which 
carried him so triumphantly through his long and 
desperate struggle with the armies of France, as con- 
spicuously upholding him in the councils of England 
and of Europe. 

"No man equally eminent has left such scanty records 
of his early life as "Wellesley. That few anecdotes 
exist of the hero's childhood such as might be imagined 
to foreshadow his coming career, is not to be regretted. 
Such tales are mostly apocryphal, and nearly always 
trivial, wearing the air of being imagined rather than 
recollected by weak-minded admirers. But all bio.* 
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graphers and all readers must lament that we have no 
clue to the course of study by which he prepared him- 
self so notably for the operations and emergencies of 
war. There are still prevalent amidst a certain class 
of military men, loose ideas respecting the superiority 
of heaven-bom generals to any other— of men who by 
natural gifts alone are at once equal to all the contin-^ 
gencies of campaigns and of battles. But we may be 
assured that the complex operations of modem war 
constantly present problems, in dealing with which 
men even of the rarest decision and intuition must find 
precedent and example of inestimable value. The 
studies by which Napoleon provided himself so richly 
with these substitutes for experience are well loiown; 
and "Wellington's conversation and writings afford 
proof, amply confirmed by his actions, that he had 
carefully read and maturely considered the chronicles 
of preceding and contemporary wars. 

Few soldiers have been more favoured by fortune at 
the outset of their career than Wellesley. "With no 
opportunity for the display of any kind of talent, he, 
after entering the army as an Ensign at seventeen, be- 
came Captain, M.P., and Aide-de-camp to the Lord* 
Lieutenant at twenty -one; Lieutenant - Colonel at 
twenty-four; and Colonel at twenty-six. 

These grades from ensign to colonel are precisely the 
steps which it is so difficult for ability, unaided by 
fortune, to surmount. Had Wellesley been the son of 
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aa obscure gentleman, lie might, and probably would, 
with all his genius, have served in India as a subaltern, 
in the Peninsula in various regimental grades, and 
might have died, perhaps, a barrack-master, or half-pay 
lieutenant-colonel, with half-a-dozen clasps. But, once 
above the crowd as a brigadier or major-general, ability 
has elbow-room, and, backed by youth and ambition, 
may feel assured of pushing its own way to fEime. The 
most unaccountable part of I^apoleon's good fortune 
has always appeared to us to be his rapid rise through 
the lower military grades, at a time when his wonderful 
qualities had never been exhibited, when his name and 
family were obscure, and when he had no connection 
nor interest with the chiefs of the revolutionary gov- 
ernment And the best arguments that can be adduced 
in favour of a system of promotion in the army by 
money or interest are — ^first, that amid a thousand 
ordinary or inferior men who have thus a field opened 
for them, while still yoimg enough to traverse it, there 
may be one "Wellesley ; and, secondly, that it is next to 
impossible to devise any means by which, amid a crowd 
of subordinate officers whose dutiesdemandonlyordinaiy 
capacity and attention, pre-eminent merit of a different 
and higher kind shall be certain to obtain recognition. 
Fortune, then, who had launched Napoleon into 
Italy a general of twenty-seven, with a career open 
which he was to follow with such giant strides, placed 
Wellesley on the theatre of war in India, young, con- 
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fident, of high rank, full of knowledge of his profes- 
sion, and devoted to it, with energies yet unabated by- 
neglect or disappointment, and free from that fear of 
responsibility which long service in subordinate posi- 
tions is sure to entaiL Kor did fortune cease her 
favours here. His brother became Governor-General, 
and took his opinion on important questions of ad- 
ministration. His remarkable talents for finance, and 
his clear views of the civil as well as the military policy 
of India, thus had scope for exhibition ; and beside 
him, *' to give effect to his claims, and bring his bril- 
liant qualities to light," was his brother, " without the 
support of whose fraternal hand," says M. Brialmont, 
" he would probably have risen neither so quickly nor 
so high." To note this is not to disparage Wellington, 
for none could have turned fortune's fevours to better 
account than he did. We point it out because his 
greatness is such, that it can gain nothing by depriving 
fortune of her due, and she compensated for a host of 
blind mistakes when, with her eyes for once unban- 
daged, she befriended Wellesley. Henceforward, how- 
ever, he owed to his genius alone his steady rise to the 
pinnacle of solid and enduring fame, and the steps by 
which he attained to it we shall now review. And in 
doing so we shall attempt to give an essential outline 
of Wellington's career, which those who wish to enter 
on the subject more fully can fill up, to great advan- 
tage, with the assistance of the great works of Kapier, 
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Alison, Brialmont, and Gleig, and, above all, of the 
"Wellington Despatches. But as any consecutive nar- 
ipative, however condensed, of his career in India would 
occupy a space disproportionate to its relative import- 
ance, we propose to pass it over briefly, in order to 
reach that epoch in his history to which his previous 
life was hut as a kind of apprenticeship. 

Wellesley entered upon the management of important 
affairs as a man enters the sphere he is horn for. The 
largeness of his mind was shown by the easy power 
with which he dealt at once with matters of great mo- 
ment. Papers on the management of troops on ship- 
board — on the military occupation and fortification of 
Pulo Penang— on the alliance with the Nizam— on the 
assembling and provisioning of an anny in a district of 
southern India — on a plan of campaign against Tippoo 
' — on the system of the Company's army — and on the 
defences of Oude — all marked by the clear strong sense 
which distinguished everything that he subsequently 
wrote, and all showing an easy grasp of the subjects, 
notably attest the mature thoughtfulness of so young a 
man not bred to diplomacy or statesmanship, and who 
had not till then given attention to the complicated 
politics, the novel difficulties, and the pecuhar resources 
of the vast countries into which British interests had 
spread. At the same time he was employed in collect- 
ing the means for the campaign in Mysore which events 
ehowed to be impending. In that campaign, though 
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he Held only a subordinate command, his abilities were 
80 conspicuous, and his was so manifestly the directing 
Spirit, that upon the faU. of Seringapatam he was made 
commandant of the place, to the exclusion and extreme 
chagrin of his senior, Baird ; and on the withdrawal of 
General Harris to the Camatic, he succeeded to the 
command of the Mysorean army just in time to direct 
the operations against Dhoondiah which ended in the 
destruction of that formidable freebooter, 
c But it was his next employment as a commander in 
the Mahratta war which afforded him the means of 
giving the world assurance of his genius, for in it he 
won the battle of Assaye. Moreover, it contributed 
in another way to the establishment of his fame ; for, 
9S one of his biographers (Brialmont) well remarks, 
*-* the innumerable opportunities with which these wars 
supplied him of combating the bad Mth of the na- 
tive princes, and of counteracting the corruption of 
their ministers, the barbarism of the people, and the 
hatred, sometimes open, sometimes concealed, which 
provoked the rapid development of the English power, 
served as an admirable preparation for the difficult 
part which he had afterwards to play in the SpanisL 
peninsula." 

Nine years were spent by Wellesley in India. He 
went out a colonel, having learned nothing practically 
of war except what the disasters of the expedition to 
Holland might have taught him, and having taken no 
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part in the administration of public a£Gurs. ^e returned 
Home a practised general, familiar with the details of 
the supply of armies in circumstances of exceptional 
difficulty, accustomed to reconcile conflicting interests 
among his subordinates and his allies, and to treat of 
great affairs with powerful potentates as an equal, some- 
times as a dictator. He had been the confidant and 
adviser of one of the greatest of Indian proconsuls in 
a time which brought the politics of India, the devices 
of statecraft, and the principles of statesmanship, into 
Varied and critical action. He had learned to legislate 
for kingdoms, to negotiate with the craftiest diploma- 
tists, and to conciliate the most arbitrary rulers. Such 
a training could not but augment his firmness, temper 
his sagacity, and confirm his self-confidence. He must, 
therefore, have felt himself capable of conducting enter- 
prises of the greatest magnitude. But by the English 
nation and Government of that day the full extent of 
his capacity was not recognised, as we recognise it now 
from a study of his conduct in India. Victories, even 
the mdst splendid, over the troops of TLppoo or Scin- 
diah, were considered to afford no measure of military 
talent by which to compare the victor with the practised 
and scientific generals of Europe. A knighthood of 
the Bath at a time when, from the restricted limits of 
the order, the distinction was greater than it now is, 
was considered a sufficient acknowledgment of his 
services; and, certainly, very few of that time sus- 
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pected that here was a man capable^ both in the extent 
and the diverse nature of his capacity, of opposing 
the insatiable, nnscrapuloas, and subversive genius of 
!Napoleon. 

While Wellesley had been TT^alciTig himself known as 
an able man in India, his great contemporary and fdture 
antagonist had achieved fame as much more brilliant as 
the theatre he figured on was more conspicuous. He 
had employed his youth in the most stupendous and 
fabulous achievements. He had twice conquered Italy 
by the wise and daring application of new principles of 
war. He had first controlled the violence, and then 
directed the energies, of the French Eevolution. He 
had been chosen First Consul, and had made himself 
Emperor. He had overthrown Austria by the single 
blow of Austerlitz, and was then preparing the strokes 
which were to lay Prussia prostrate at Jena, and to 
compel the concurrence of Eussia at Tilsit. The man 
of such deeds and destinies could certainly detect no 
dangerous rival in the commandant of Seringapatam, 
the adviser on Indian aJSairs, the general of sepoys, op 
even in the conqueror of the Mahrattas. But the 
gradual expansion of Wellington's sphere of activity 
promised more solidity and balance to his genius than 
the sudden outburst of Napoleon, whose ambition 
was from the first so largely fed by fame and success 
that it outgrew even his vast talents and capacious 
judgment. 
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Wellesley, soOn aflier his return from India, became' 
Secretary for Ireland His professional prospects were, 
however, too full of promise to be sacrificed for any 
amount of success in civil life, and he entered on his 
office only with the condition that it was not to pre- 
clude him from any military service that might offer. 
Accordingly he was employed in the strong and decided 
precautionary measure of seizing the Danish fleet, which 
excited so much discussion at the time, and which M. 
Brialmont severely reprobates. Solicitous to preserve 
his hero's character for strict rectitude, he laments that 
WeUesley has expressed no opinion on the abstract 
morality of that enterprise. He says, too, that " Sir 
Arthur was called upon to take part in this imjust and 
deplorable expedition." But Sir Arthur himself says 
that he solicited the command; and that he expresses 
no opinion on the propriety of the measure may be 
owing to the fsict that he was too well satisfied about it 
to entertain any doubt. His mode of alluding to the 
flatter will certainly bear that construction. We think 
the step perfectly justifiable. It was not that England 
wanted the Danish fleet for her own ends. She was 
then the sole opponent of Napoleon's encroachments — 
the sole assertor of established law and order — and her 
struggle was for existence. The abject state of Austria 
and Prussia, since Austerlitz and Jena, and the treaty 
made with Alexander at Tilsit, deprived her of all hope 
of allies on the Continent. The French were in Hoi- 
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stein, and might be at Copenhagen before ns. In that 
ease there was no doubt that the Danish fleet would be 
turned against us, for Kapoleon had never scrupled to 
make the active assistance of a conquered or menaced 
nation one of the conditions of peace. We might thus 
have had to contend with the fleets of France, Eussia^ 
and Denmark. It would have been small consolation 
to us, or to Europe, under the heel of Napoleon, to 
think that, from consideration for an abstract principle, 
we had abstained from depriving our enemy of one of 
the weapons that had disabled us. Ko doubt it was a 
violation of the law of property. The law which pro- 
tects property is to be respected, but the law which 
protects life supersedes it The sentiment of fiat jvs- 
titia mat cceLum^ in such circumstances, bears the same 
relation to justice that obstinacy bears to firmness, or 
bigotry to reUgion. 

Sir Arthur was thanked in Parliament for his ser- 
vices in Denmark. His division had been sent on 
shore to attack the army of the Crown Prince, which 
did not, Wellesley says, fight very welL His disposi- 
tions for engaging seem to have been marked by his 
usual prudence and skilL 

The decision of the EngHsh Cabinet respecting the 
seizure of the Danish fleet has been quoted in justifica- 
tion of Napoleon's cowp d!6tat against the Peninsula. 
Portugal was closely allied by ancient ties of interest 
with England. Spain had concerted an offensive aUi-. 
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ance against !N'apoleon, which had been hastily aban- 
doned after the victory of Jena. He had reason, there- 
fore, to be suspicious of both. He affected to fear the 
consequence of leaving these possible enemies on his 
flank, while the bulk of his armies should be engaged 
on the opposite side of Europe. In reality, his primary 
object was to procure treasure for the payment of his 
troops, and his ultimate aim to place another of his 
family on a European throne; and in executing the 
plan he had long resolved on, he adhered strictly to 
these as the essential points. First, he moved a force 
under Junot openly on Portugal, the weaker state ; and 
the advice which Ealstaff gave to Prince Henry in 
jest, Napoleon gave to Junot in earnest. *' Rob me 
the exchequer the first thing thou doest !" which 
was accordingly done. He proceeded rather differently 
against Spain, which was not to be so easily coerced. 
The king, queen, and heir-apparent were all so despi- 
cable in the eyes of the nation, that he believed any 
government would be more acceptable to the people 
than that of the existing rulers or of their destined 
successor. As to the morality of seizing the kingdom 
for himself, success, while it had enhanced his cupidity 
and acquisitiveness, had altered the point of view from 
which he saw such questions ; he believed himself a 
second Providence, and considered the extension of his 
authority as a benefit to mankind. Taking advantage 
of the domestic quarrels of the Court of Spain to offer 
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himself as a mediator, he poured a hundred thousand 
troops into the country, led by Murat They moved 
as if in an enemy's country : no military precautions 
were neglected. The communications with France, 
both from Madrid and Portugal, were especially exposed 
to attack from Biscay; therefore the Biscayans were 
especially propitiated. Fortresses securing the line of 
march were seized by stratagem ; successive points to- 
wards Madrid — Vittori% Burgos, Segovia, and the 
passes of the Guadarama — ^were occupied by bodies 
ready to support each other, till at length the advanced 
guard reached the capital Yet, although these pre- 
parations could not be necessary for the conquest of 
Portugal — although no Spaniard living could have in- 
vented any hypothesis which should plausibly account 
for them on peaceable grounds, this nation of brave 
and patriotic men beheld the movements of the French, 
not, certainly, without suspicion and agitation, but 
without the activd opposition which it was in their power 
to offer. 

Kapoleon having, and with reason, but a slight opin- 
ion of the Spanish army, and being spoiled by inces- 
sant good fortune, never calculated rightly the nature 
of the resistance he was about to provoke, or not even 
for the Spanish crown would he have incurred such 
hazards, till the completion of his other designs should 
have enabled him to bring his whole force to bear on 
the Peninsula. A tenth of the troops expended in the 
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war thus begun would liave sufficed to guard the 
Pyrenees. It never seems to liave occurred to him 
that Spain, though possessing a military organisation 
insignificant when compared with that of Austria or 
Prussia^ possessed, nevertheless, the means of protracted 
resistance in a far higher degree than either. The 
Spaniards, besides being strong, active, and high-spirited, 
are the most temperate race in Europe. Living in a 
climate where it is not necessary to provide by domestic 
comforts against the rigours of the sky, they are not 
bound like more northern peoples to their homes. Men 
of high spirit, accustomed to carry arms, to sleep in the 
open air, to live frugally, to endure fatigue, to care 
little for their home, are already more than half soldiers. 
Though the Spanish armies were the worst id the world, 
the raw material which composed them had not degene- 
rated in the least from what it was when Cortes led 
his band through the Mexican swarms — ^when Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella swept the chivalrous Moors into the 
Alpuxarras — or when, later, the Spanish infantry ranked 
for valour and steady discipline as the first in the world. 
Their country, too, intersected with great ranges of 
mountains, renders communication difficult, and affords 
shelter for innumerable irregular bands ready to cut ofi 
convoys and detachments, to harass large bodies, and to 
destroy small ones, with comparative impunity, and 
thus reduces greatly the value of discipline as opposed 
to unorganised patriotism. 
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At length, then, after an outbreak in the capital, the 
nation rose, and the whole Peninsula became simul'- 
taneously the scene of war. The spectacle alarmed 
Napoleon, but England beheld it with delight and 
sympathy, and prepared to give substantial aid. It is 
said that Pitt, after Austerlitz, prophesied that the 
salvation of Europe from Napoleon would find itd 
origin in the Peninsula. Accordingly an expedition 
was prepared to feed this new-sprung jQame of hope^ 
and Castlereagh selected Wellesley to command it 

Beyond indicating Portugal as the theatre of opera^ 
tions, and the Tagus and Cadiz, in a loose and general 
way, as the points to be especially regarded, the minis-^ 
ter gave the general no instructions, and he was left, 
as he probably would have wished, to the guidance of 
his own judgment He landed in Mondego Bay, and, 
emboldened by the news of Duponf s surrender to Cas- 
tanos, in Andalugia, which would set free the English 
division in Cadiz to reinforce himself, he began his ad- 
vance towards Lisbon, taking the road by the coast in 
order to preserve the communication with the ships. By 
Ms prompt movements he prevented the junction of Loi- 
son with Laborde, and at Eoh9a attacked and defeated 
the latter, who, with very inferior numbers, but a strong 
position, made a skilful and honourable resistance. 
Still advancing along the coast, he halted at Yimeiro, 
where he made the mistake of taking up a position 
which uncovered his line of retreat Junot, having 
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assembled his troops, marched from Torres Yedras to 
Attack him. Sir Arthur stood to receive him with his 
back to the sea, into which, in case of defeat^ the Eng- 
lish would have been driven. Of this, however, there 
was not much risk. His numbers were superior ; his 
position was strong 5 and the enemy's cavalry, which 
outnumbered his, could not act from the nature of the 
groimd. Sir Arthur expected them by the direct road 
from Torres Yedras to Yimeiro, which places are about 
nine miles apart Desirous of cutting off his retreat, 
they, however, advanced from Torres Yedras by another 
road, which brought them round the other extremity 
of his line. From his position he saw them advance 
by this circuitous route, and very skilfully made new 
dispositions to meet them. They were repulsed at all 
points in great disorder, and with considerable loss. 
Their attempt to intercept his line of retreat naturally 
uncovered, in some degree, their own ; and Sir Arthur 
made preparations for moving his right wing, which 
had scarcely been engaged, by the direct road upon 
Torres Yedras, while the other pressed the beaten 
enemy. He thus expected to cut them off from Lisbon, 
and to throw them altogether out of Portugal 

But on the very day when the English minister had 
despatched his final instructions to Wellesley, he sent 
a second despatch informing him that Sir ELarry Bur- 
rard was appointed to supersede him. Accordingly, 
the latter appeared on the field towards the dose of 
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the battle, and, though he did not interfere during the 
action, prevented the execution of Sir Arthur's design 
for the completion of the victory. He stopped one 
brigade which was in the act of cutting off the French 
right wing from their main body, and he reftised to 
permit either the movement on the French rear, or 
that upon Torres Vedras, to be made. His decision 
was, as Sir Arthur afterwards stated, founded upon fair 
military grounds. He objected to an immediate forward 
movement, because reinforcements were expected by 
the English, because the French might rally and give 
the pursuing wing battle, and because the carts which 
carried the supplies were unfit for a rapid journey, 
Nevertheless, Sir Arthur was certainly right. If it 
once be granted that his &esh right wing could have 
reached Torres Vedras before the French, none of these 
objections can hold good, for there was provision and 
ammunition on the men's persons sufficient for another 
march and battle. 

Sir Harry, a few hours after his arrival, was himself 
superseded by Sir Hew Dahymple, lately the Governor 
of Gibraltar. Thus the want of decision and of judg- 
ment shown in depriving of his command an officer 
who had proved himself so capable as "Wellesley, was 
enhanced to absurdity by bringing on the scene, at a 
very critical period, two different chiefs, who had had 
no previous concert, nor even an opportunity of com- 
paring their plans. Whether this is to be charged to 
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the Kmg or the Minister, does not appear. However^ 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, having heen enjoined by Lord 
Castlereagh to confide in Wellesle/s judgment, seems 
to have followed his counsel by preparing, though 
tardily, to advance. But Junot, alarmed by his de* 
feat, and fearing to be shut up in Lisbon, sent Keller- 
mann to negotiate. An armistice was drawn up, which 
Wellington, in compliance with the wish of his chie^ 
signed, because Kellermann, who signed for the French, 
was in a subordinate position ; and it was followed by 
the convention by which the French abandoned Portu- 
gaL This was the famous Convention of Cintra, which 
caused such an outcry in England, and which has been 
commemorated by Byron in verses not worthy, either 
in spirit or expression, of a place in Ohilde Harold, > 
Our free institutions never press so despotically on 
us as in time of war. Sir Arthur considered the evac- 
uation of Portugal by the French, on those terms, as 
an advantage to England. So did Napoleon. Many 
strong positions existed between Vimeiro and Lisbon 
where they might defend themselves, and by retiring 
towards the frontiers of Spain they would occupy 
fortresses fix)m which they could be dislodged only by 
tedious sieges. But the public, eminently unqualified 
for the discussion of what was a purely military ques- 
tion, decided on the merits of the case at once. The 
press teemed with abuse, not only of Dalrymple and 
Burrard, but of Wellesley. In compliance with l^e 
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clamours/ {he Ministry summoned tlie cUefs of the 
anny "before a court of inquiry, composed of Veteran 
officers, wlio, more cautious than the pubKc, declined^ 
on any evidence, to pronounce a positive opinion, and 
intimated that there seemed no necessity for further 
proceedings. 

. Whatever injustice may have been done to the two 
senior officers, who were not reappointed to. the army, 
it is impossible to regret any circumstances which 
cleared the way for the return of Wellesley to the 
chief command. Of the confidence which, even in 
that short campaign, he had inspired in those undei^ 
his orders, a remarkable proof is given. The generals 
of the army of Portugal presented him with a valuable 
piece of plate, in token, the inscription said, " of th0 
high respect and esteem they felt for him as a man^ 
and the unbounded confidence they placed in him as 
an officer." 

Up to this time, however, aU he had done, learnt, or 
thought, was merely preparatory and preliminary to 
the great business of his life. It was in 1809 that the 
career really began which was to conduct "Wellington to 
his high renown. The battles of Roli9a and Vimeiro, 
though proving ability and conduct, were not without 
manifest faults, and could not of themselves establish 
a great reputation. The projected movement on Torres 
Vedras, after the latter battle, shows more of his true 
genius than any of the accomplished events of the 
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campaign. But in April 1809 he landed at Lisbon, not 
again to quit the Peninsula till he had pressed the 
French armies struggling through the passes of the 
Pyrenees, and fatally wounded the power of Napoleon. 

When Louis XVIII. was told that the same year 
which produced Napoleon also produced Wellington, 
he said Providence owed mankind that compensation. 
Kings have seldom infased such deep meaning into 
their compliments. Both being considered as repre- 
sentatives of the aims of great sections of humanity,, 
the Wellington type is necessary as a counterpoise. 
To take Napoleon alone as the exemplar of successful 
action is to degrade humanity. He marshalled on his 
side licence, cupidity, and expediency, and transfigured 
them with a bright haze of glory. Wellington headed 
the protest of law against Hcence, of conscience against 
cupidity, of justice against expediency, and walked in 
the plain light of duty. And it was in the masquerade 
of French and English, of blue columns and red lines, 
of classic regular profile and grey surtout on the one 
side, and of Eoman-nose, eagle-eye, and blue-frock on 
the other, that these principles contended for the mas^ 
tery of the world on the fields of the Peninsula and of 
Belgium. 

With such vast interests in the balance, the great 
contests of history are dwarfed in comparison. Whether 
Alexander or Darius should be the victor — Spartan or 
Athenian — ^barbarous Hun or degenerate Eoman — the 
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Black Prince or the Constable of Prance — bigoted 
Spaniard or heathen Moor — Turenne or Monteouculi — 
Villars or Mariborough — ^whether Wolfe or Montcalm 
should remain master of the plains of Abraham — 
"whether Burgoyne should surrender to the Americans, 
or the Americans to Burgoyne — ^were matters of vast 
importance certainly to considerable sections of the 
human race, but did not affect mankind like the vital 
conflict of the last generation. 

When Wellesley took the command in Portugal, 
T^apoleon was just crushing Austria in a second inva- 
sive campaign. He had separated and beaten her 
armies in a succession of conflicts, driving the mam 
force under Archduke Charles across the Danube at 
Eatisbon, while he swept the other from the road to 
Vienna and entered the capital "No continental troops 
had, with anything like equal numbers, a chance with 
the French; while T^apoleon took care so to use his pro- 
found, knowledge of war, that the advantage of num- 
bers at the decisive point should generally be on his 
side. Under the Imperial system Prance poured forth 
army after army, drilled, equipped, and enthusiastic 
for glory. There seemed no limit to her military 
resources, and consequently none to her nulitaiy suc- 
cesses; and her military successes led to vast terri* 
torial conquests, for no people had attempted to resist 
after the defeat of their armies. Thus, that the princes 
of Europe and their subjects should be the vassals of 
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the French Emperor, seemed to be a calamity without 
remedy. 

' This must be remembered in order to estimate the 
vast design of Wellesley, which was not merely to 
drive the French out of Portugal or out of Spain, but 
to sap the whole overshadowing fabric of Napoleon's 
power. The Spaniards and Portuguese were the only 
people who had continued to resist after their armies 
were overthrown and their capitals seized. If their 
resistance could be protracted till they set the example 
of a nation gradually organising itself for defence, the 
other nations of Europe would rise against their enemy 
•with an energy proportioned to the hatred with which 
he had inspired them. The task, then, which Welles- 
ley set himself was, first to free Portugal; secondly, to 
■&ee Spain ; and thirdly, in concert with the contin- 
ental powers and the inevitable concurrence of events, 
to free Europe. He saw his way by his own exertions 
to the two first steps, and he believed that the third 
would follow; for, accustomed as he was in his Indian 
experiences to compare national expenditure with na- 
tional resources, and to observe the conditions under 
which rapid conquests are converted into solid power, 
he had arrived at the conclusion that the Napoleonic 
system contained the elements of speedy decay. In 
assailing that system, the Peninsula was to furnish 
active patriotism and recruits; England fleets, sub- 
sidies, and a small but excellent army; while Sir 
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(Arthur was himself to contribute generalship, patience, 
perseverance, and sagacity — a grand scheme, of which, 
^ none knew the genius he felt, none could see the 
drift or the feasibility as he did ; and it was grandly 
executed. The fortune which Alnaschar promised 
himself &om his basket of glass seems scarcely more 
visionary than this design, which had, however, the 
soundest judgment for its basis. 

In order to overrun Spain, the main line of Frendh 
invasion must pass through Madrid towards Andalugia. 
Now, to assail the extremity of this line — ^that is, to 
act directly against its front in Andalugia — ^would be, 
whatever success might attend the step, to press the 
most advanced French forces back along a Hne where 
they would grow stronger as they retreated. But to 
act against an intermediate point of the line would be 
to isolate all the enemy's troops beyond that point, to 
deprive them of their resources from France, and, 
unless they could extricate themselves, to ruin them. 
England held the seas, and had thus the power of 
selecting any point of the Peninsula for action. It 
was plain, therefore, that the point selected ought to 
be one from which to launch out literally against the 
enemy's main line, the nearer to the Pyrenees the 
more destructive to the enemy. But other conditions 
were essential for the success of such a plan. The 
district selected must afford secure harbours and defen- 
sive' points, or a temporary reverse might be fatal 
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And tbe force employed must be strong enough to 
cope with the large corps of the enemy. 

These truths had all been illustrated by the expedi* 
tion of Sir John Moore, three months before. His 
advance towards the part of the French communica- 
tions which Soult guarded, obliged Napoleon to hasten 
with his troops from Madrid. The English were too 
few to maintaiu their offensive movement, and were 
obliged to make a disordered retreat. They had no 
secure district to retire upon, and were forced to re- 
embark, saving themselves from destruction only by 
their gallant fight at Corunna. It was clear, then, 
that the north of Spain, though offering the most 
decisive results, afforded no secure base of operations, 
and that enterprises made from thence would probably 
end in disaster. But Portugal afforded all the requisite 
conditions. There was a defensible frontier, guarded 
.with fortresses on one side — great rivers secured the 
.flanks — a safe harbour existed in the Tagus — the 
country still possessed considerable resources, especially 
in means of transport — the materials of an army 
existed in the population — and, pioreover, the occu- 
pation of Portugal by an English army placed the 
French in this predicament : if they advanced against 
Andalugia, they exposed a flank to the English in 
Portugal — if they advanced against the English, they 
exposed a flank to the Spaniards in Andalugia. 

The first act, then, in the performance pf this huge 
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projected drama, was to clear Portugal That country 
was occupied on the north by Soult, and was threatened 
on the east by King Joseph and Victor. The question 
was, whether it would be better, first, to join the 
Spanish general, Cuesta, in opposing Victor, or to attack 
Soult. Sir Arthur chose the latter course, because he 
would thus deliver a fertUe part of the country, and the 
rich town of Oporto, from the French, and because to 
concert measures with Cuesta would occupy time that 
might be decisively employed against Soult. He 
therefore moved on Oporto, sending Beresford, with 
the Portuguese troops, away on the right to cross the 
Douro higher up, and cut Soult off from Spain. 
Wellesley advanced, confident that Soult must re- 
treat before his superior numbers, and secure that he 
should find some point of the Douro unguarded. A 
happy accident, improved by a wise audacity, enabled 
him to effect his passage close to the enemy. While 
Soult's attention was fixed on the mouth of the river, 
where he expected the English to cross by means of 
their transports, a sudden commotion in the town made 
him aware that he was attacked on the other side. 
Sallying out in haste, the French found the English 
Guards established in a large bmlding on the river- 
bank, on approaching which their ranks were shattered 
by a battery placed on a commanding eminence on the 
opposite side of the skeam. A small boat had been 
secured by the English — ^an officer and a Portuguese 
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priest crossing in it had brought back several barges 
£:oni the other shore, in which the Guards passed over, 
and entered the building before the alarm was given. 
Passing through the fire of the English guns, the 
French found a face of the building guarded only by 
the musketry of its defenders, and there they made 
their main attack. But the English, constantly rein- 
forced, held their footing, till a strong force with 
cavalry, under General Murray, which had crossed 
higher up the stream, came down to aid them- Then 
the French relinquished the attack, and retreated in 
haste. 

Oporto was thus freed ; but the reverses of Soult 
did not end there. The next blow he received was 
the news that his retreat eastward was barred by 
Beresford. Behind him were the victorious troops of 
Wellesley — ^before him, Beresford closed the road — 
looking northward, he faced the mountains, whose 
paths were impassable for artillery. He therefore 
abandoned his guns, blew up his ammunition, de- 
stroyed his baggage, and led his troops over the hill- 
paths. Four months before, he had followed an Eng- 
lish general in a retreat where his fierce pursuit had 
terribly augmented the disasters produced by indis- 
cipline and the severities of winter. He was now 
driven before another English general, in a retreat 
infinitely more disastrous. A vindictive peasantry 
hung round his march, storms burst upon his troops 
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as ihey toiled barefoot and starving up the rough and 
rperilous way, and at every halt the EngHsh guns 
opened on their rear. Having followed them, as far 
as an army that preserves its array can follow another 
that is in headlong flight through such a country, Sir 
Arthur rode southward at speed to observe Victor. 

He did not as yet know the precise nature of the 
task he had undertaken. In common with all Europe, 
he estimated the Spanish armies too highly; for though 
they had sustained soitie crushing defeats, yet they 
could quote in their favour the defence of Saragossa, 
and the surrender of Baylen. Sir Arthur had formed 
no idea of their actual state. He believed they only 
wanted experience, and a good military example. He 
found that, though little better than a rabble, they had 
all the confidence of troops that had proved themselves 
invincible. Their talk was like the maddest boasting 
of Don Quixote ; their conduct in action was that of 
his squire. 

Not yet aware of this, and cheered by the hope of 
freeing the south of Spain and marching with his 
allies to Madrid, Wellesley moved to join Cuesta. 
His primary object was to clear the valley of the 
Tagus; thus the junction of the Spanish armies, 
which Victor prevented, would become practicable, 
and they might together free the capital He pro- 
posed to the Spanish general a choice of plans, each 
calculated to procure these ends. But he found Cuesta 
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incredibly impracticable ; proud, ignorant, ridiculously 
presumptuous in provoking a battle, and incapable 
either of sustaining it or of conducting a' retreat. 
This, however, was not the worst. He seems to have 
been the most suspicious, jealous, and exacting of 
men. That a plan had emanated from his ally was 
sufficient reason why he should reject it. Every 
movement, however judicious, made by the English, 
seemed to him a betrayal — every demand for necessary 
subsistence, an attempt to impose on him — every piece 
of advice, a covert treachery — and this at a time when 
it was impossible to imagine that the English could 
have any object but, at great cost to themselves, to 
succour Spain. With such an ally, Wellesley fought 
Victor, Jourdan, and the King at Talavera. Lining 
with his own troops the most exposed part of the 
position, he met and defeated the attacks of greatly 
superior numbers in a pitched battle which lasted two 
days, and with very little assistance from the Spaniards, 
who ran off in crowds before they were attacked. Their 
proceedings, most exasperating at the time, are, as seen 
in Sir Arthur's descriptions, amusing enough at this 
day. "The cavalry," he says to Lord Castlereagh, 
" make no scruple of running off, and, after an action, 
are to be found in every village and shady bottom 
within fifty miles of the field of battle." Of the 
infantry he remarks, "The practice of running away, 
and throwing off arms, accoutrements, and clothing, is 
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fatal to everythiiig, eascept tJie reassemhUng of the men 
in a state of nature, who as regularly perform the same 
moDceuvre the next time an occasion offers." 

Notwithstanding his victory, he was obliged to 
retire; for Soult, having reorganised his shattered 
army, and having been reinforced by Ney, was now 
coming down upon his left rear, to cut him off from 
Portugal The allies, therefore, placed the Tagus be- 
tween them and their now too powerful enemy, and 
several opportunities occurred by which, hadWellesley's 
army been capable of moving, new names of honour 
might have been inscribed on the British standards. 
There might have been a battle of Placencia, or of 
Oropesa, no less famous than that of Talavera. But^ 
while the Spaniards were well supplied, the English 
were actually starving. The country was thinly 
peopled, and nearly exhausted, so that the English 
commissaries could procure only yeiy trifling suppUes ; 
those collected and sent by the Spanish Government 
were appropriated by Cuesta, and the repeated remon- 
strances of Wellesley did no good. When he applied 
to Cuesta for mules to draw his artillery, " he refused," 
says Sir Arthur, " to give me any, notwithstanding that 
there were hundreds in his army, employed in drawing 
carts containing nothing." His men were inefficient 
from starvation, which had also destroyed hundreds of 
cavalry and artillery horses ; and at length, finding 
neither remonstrance nor threats of any avail, he 
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marclied back to Portugal, detenniiied to liave no 
further partnership in war with the Spaniards. 

To great minds, great misfortunes are seldom xin^ 
mixed evils. Out of the nettle calamity they pluck 
the flower wisdom. It is probable that the state to 
which he had seen his army reduced by the jealous 
and grudging policy of the Sparush Government and 
its general, first suggested the idea of sapping the 
power of the French by forcing them to bear similar 
privations. Disappointed in his hopes of finding, 
willing and disinterested allies, and a sphere of action 
in Spain, he was constrained to look to Portugal alone 
for the means of supportiug the cause of Europe. 
And that any success must be slow, and acquired by 
patient and long forecast, was now evident. Hitherto 
the great stream of Napoleon's resources, directed to 
the swamping of Austria, had left the French armiea 
in Spain stinted in men and material Even after the 
occupation of Vienna, it still seemed doubtftd whether, 
with a great Austrian army opposite to him, and the 
broad Danube between, Napoleon would be able to 
destroy his enemies before his conquering progress lost 
that impulsion which is so necessary to power estab^ 
lished, like his, on the slippery basis of success. In 
his first attempt to bring matters to the issue of a 
battle, the elements were too strong for him. Iso* 
lated on the further bank, he had been driven back 
from Aspern and Essling with horrible slaughter. 
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But that disaster had been briUiantly repaired by 
WagrauL The Austrian Empire was defenceless, and 
those negotiations soon began which ended in the 
marriage with Maria Louisa, and the seeming consoliw 
dation of his power; while England had wasted in 
the Walcheren expedition an army i&r stronger than 
Wellesle/s. 

Sir Arthur, therefore — now Viscount Wellington 
and Baron Douro— prepared for a long struggle, and 
aimed at a gradual success. 

First, he distributed his troops on the Portuguese 
frontier, to facilitate their subsistence. Behind the 
screen of posts thus extended, he began his famous 
triple lines of Torres Vedras, which, by the people of 
Lisbon, by the enemy, and even by the British Minis- 
ter, were regarded merely as a last means of protecting 
the capital, and of securing an embarkation, though he 
designed them to fulfil a far more important end. An 
interval that now ensued before Portugal was again 
attacked, he employed in causing the ancient military 
resources of the kingdom to be appealed to for the 
raising and organisation of a large native army. And, 
lastly, when Massena, at the head of eighty thousand 
men, menaced Portugal, he urged the Government t(!> 
decree the execution of his great design for baffling the 
enemy. It was nothing less than to lay waste the 
whole country to within a short distance of Lisbon^ 
and to withdraw the population within the lines he 
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was preparing. All tlie horrors which Turenne had 
inflicted on the Palatinate, and Marlborough on 
Bavaria, were to be not merely submitted to, but 
enacted by the miserable people on their own country. 
The decree went forth; but although the policy of 
destroying or carrying off what would else be consumed 
by the enemy was evident, an exact compliance was 
too much to be expected from human nature. A great 
portion of the land remained undevastated, and the 
people soon saw reason to repent their imperfect 
obedience. 

On Massena's approach, Wellington began to feU 
back, uniting his forces, while the peasants fled on all 
sides, taking with them such effects, money, and 
chattels, as they could carry. The roads were en- 
cumbered with melancholy processions of homeless 
Portuguese families flying before the dreaded invaders 
— ^women, children, the old and sick — even lunatics 
gave a ghastly grotesqueness to the spectacle. Though 
the people fled, the destruction of provisions and of 
mills was imperfectly executed, and the French still 
found considerable resources in the country. Once 
Wellington halted. A long retrograde movement 
before an enemy impairs the confldence of an army 
in itself and its leader; moreover, a check was 
necessary to enable the necessary ravages to be 
completed, and to give the people time to escape. 
Selecting, therefore, the hill-range of Busaco as a 
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suitable position, Wellington drew up his army, and 
offered battle to the " Spoiled Child of Victory," as 
Napoleon called Massena, who was one-third superior 
in numbers. The attack, conducted by Ney, utterly 
faUed, and the spoiled child of victory was defeated 
with heavy loss. Then the retreat of the English was 
resumed, and continued till they halted within the 
famous lines, sweeping the people of Portugal before 
them, and leaving a desert behind. 

Massena, pressing confidently on, was not aware of 
the true nature of the barrier in his path till he 
recoiled from it in stunned surprise. His confusion 
did not diminish as he began to realise his situation. 
It was not merely that he was foiled in the purpose of 
the campaign, but he was now in imminent danger. 
Before him lay a triple line of impregnable defences, 
occupied by an army which had already proved its 
superiority in the field — ^behind and around stretched 
a wndemess— whHe his line of communication with 
Spain was beset by swarms of irregular Portuguese 
troops, who, worthless in the line of battle, could thus 
be employed against him with rumous effect Com- 
pelled to detach on all sides to procure subsistence, he 
often exposed himself to heavy blows from his power- 
ful antagonist. Had Wellington made glory, as it 
presented itself to the Napoleonic mind, his chief end, 
he would have poured down from his intrenchments 
and swept the invader back in a battle, or series of 
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battles, that miglit have forestalled his later tiiumplis. 
But his fjEu:-sighted wisdom, his steadfastness of pur- 
pose, and his lofty sense of public duty, were never 
more conspicuously displayed than at that juncture. 
The temptation was great, but he resisted it. His 
was the only army fit to oppose the French in the 
Peninsula, and his men were therefore too costly to be 
sacrificed except for a certain advantage. If he sallied 
out, the winter and privations would press on hia 
troops as they were pressing on the FrencL Unless 
he could drive the enemy altogether from the Penin- 
sula, it mattered little whether they remained in 
Portugal or Spain, now that the former country was a 
waste, — ^in fact, every week that the French prolonged 
their stay would add to their distresses. For these 
msons he remained within his Hues, though his 
officers wondered that the opportxmities which offered 
should be allowed to pass. 

While action in the field was suspended, he had 
plenty of occupation of a kind which turns men grey 
and breaks their hearts, unless they are of the race of 
the giants. George IIL was again insane, and a 
powerfal opposition was daily attacking an adminis- 
tration that could, it was said, leave an army to starve 
uselessly in a rocky comer of Portugal The Grovem-^ 
ment was weak, vacillating, and, in the absence of 
decisive victories in the field, felt itself incapable of 
persevering in Wellington's plan for the salvation of 
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the Peninsula. The Minister spoke of the recall of 
the army as certain—- officers coming from England 
said it was expected home immediately; and to the 
feeling of his generals on the subject Wellington 
himself hears testimony in a letter of this period, 
where he says, *' If some of them held the command, 
the army would long ere now have been in their 
transports." Thns the threads which he was so 
patiently disentangling, and so skilfully re-weaving, 
might at any moment be broken short in his hands. 

It was with such encouragement &om home that he 
had to encounter the perplexities which beset him. 
The more active and influential members of the Portu- 
guese regency were hostile to the English and their 
general, and displayed their hostility, not in negative 
hindrances, but in positive opposition, thwarting his 
measures, and interfering even with the conduct of the 
campaign. He had therefore to demand &esh powers, 
and to take on himself to administer the outlay of the 
English subsidies. The Portuguese troops, neglected 
by their own Government, were starved, and deserted 
in thousands, or became a burden on the English 
magazines; while the supplies which, if Wellington's 
orders had been executed, should have supported 
them, were feeding the enemy. The populace of 
Lisbon was in an explosive state, that required strong 
repressive measures. And close to the frontier on his 
right was Soult, to prevent whose junction with Mas- 
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sena demanded incessant vigilance. Thus, with power- 
fvl enemies in front and on his flank, he had for allies 
starving recruits, an insurrectionary mob, and a hostile 
administration. Call you this backing of your friends? 
he might have asked of the Eegency; and indeed he 
did put such questions in a veiy urgent and decisive 
form, and with good effect Watching Massena, 
guarding against Soiilt, administering the finances, 
counselling Spain, devising new methods of supply, 
encouraging his own Government, and silencing the 
Opposition of the Regency, he proved himself capable 
of singly upholding a kingdom, even though divided 
against itself. 

At length Massena gave way. His hardihood and 
force of character, proved ten years before in his 
famous defence of Genoa, could no longer sustain hiTn 
in his advanced position. Gathering up the troops 
that were spread like locusts over the land, preying on 
the last remnants of sustenance, he moved towards 
Spain. He halted at Santarem, and despatched (gene- 
ral Yoy to Napoleon to represent his condition and to 
demand assistance. The Emperor recognised the ne- 
cessities of his general, but could not help him, for the 
causes on which Wellington had counted as accessories 
in his great plan of resistance to the conqueror were 
now at work. Napoleon could spare no men for 
Spain, because he was collecting all his power for the 
invasion of Eussia; in executing which design he even, 
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at a later and very critical period, drew men from the 
Peninsula. Massena, therefore, with the able strata- 
gems and ready skill of a great master of war, resumed 
his retreat ; Ney, an abler tactician than himself, com- 
manded the rear-guard j and frequently turning at bay, 
sometimes with a partial success, oftener with a partial 
discomfiture, they fell back, slowly and grimly, through 
those wasted lands, with starvation always abreast of 
them, rapine in their van, and leaving " Sorrow's faded 
form and Solitude behind." Solitude it was of the 
saddest kind — the solitude of scenes that had lately 
been populous and fertile. Blazing hamlets lit their 
march — ^the vintage of that land of vines had that year 
been tasted only by the birds, pressed only by the hoof 
— the track of the baffled invader was marked by the 
dishonoured corpses of the peasantry — and in the path 
of the pursuing army knelt shapes which had emerged 
from caverns and woods, so squalid and spectral that 
the English soldiers, as they extended food, averted 
their faces. 

Wellington followed, cautiously at first, but soon 
with an adventurous boldness that left the enemy no 
rest nor security till they passed the frontier. Then 
he invested Almeida, and during the siege he hastened 
to confer with Beresford near Badajos, which fortress 
had just surrendered to Soult. Massena, collecting 
his troops, once more advanced, in the hope of attack- 
ing the English while their leader was still absent* 
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But Wellington had returned in time, and now took 
up a position at Euentes d'Onor to receive liim. There 
ensued a battle the least decisive which Wellington 
had fought, but which forced his adversary to retreat, 
Almeida, the prize they disputed, falling into the 
hands of the En^Ush, while the French garrison sallied 
out and cut its way througL This was the last field 
of the veteran Massena. His master demanded abso- 
lute success from those who served him; and enraged 
at the protraction of a war in which the French arms 
constantly suffered defeat, he now forgot in his anger 
the earlier services of one of the ablest of his officers, 
and with harsh rebukes deprived the Prince of F/wling 
of his command. 

Here ends the first act of the campaign. Portugal 
was permanently deUvered, and the stage was fi^e for 
the organisation of the native troops, of systems of 
supply and finance, and of great offensive movementa 
But before these last could be executed there reniained 
two bloody episodes to be accomplished, distinct and 
isolated as. operations, yet on them hiiiged the entire 
design. 

While Wellington was opposing Massena in Portu- 
gal, Soult, advancing southwards &oni Madrid, had 
with ease swept the Spaniards from his path, and 
made himself master of nearly all Andalu9ia. Thus 
the main French line, of which his army was the 
furthest extremity, passed through Madrid, where 
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j^oseph maintained a small army to secure the capital 
and the communications with France. This line was 
covered from the Spanish regulars and guerillas in the 
northern provinces, by an army under Dorsenne, who 
was posted about Burgos, and who, besides guarding 
the communications, was ready to reinforce the baffled 
9Jimj of Portugal, On the east Suchet's army was 
spread over Catalonia and Arragon. 

Wellington's. troops were spread along the eastern 
frontier of Portugal, and were supplied irom the Tagus, 
the Mondego, and the Douro. Thus he was opposite 
the centre of the French armies. But ihey were 
covered from him by the two fortresses of Ciudad 
Eodrigo and Badajos, close to the Portuguese firontier. 
These are the doors between Spain and Portugal, 
closing the only two passages through the mountain 
barrier, and giving to the forces possessing them the 
power of the offensive. Eodrigo would afford a base 
to Marmont against Wellington; Badajos to Souli 
On the other hand, if Wellington were to advance 
against Soult, holding the garrison of Badajos in check 
with a portion of his forces, Marmont from Eoddgo 
would threaten Lisbon; while, if he advanced against 
Marmont, holding Eodrigo in check, Soiilt from Bada- 
jos would threaten his communications with Lisbon. 
Thus, so long as these fortresses were in the hands of 
the French, he covld not move against them, while 
they possessed terrible advantages for attacking him 
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as soon as tliey should be able to advance. But they 
being in a country where the whole population was 
hostile, and which afforded the greatest facilities for a 
harassing system of defensive war£EU*e, most of their 
troops V6re occupied in opposing the Spanish chiefiSy 
in maintaining order, in securing their communicatioiis 
with each other, and in drawing their subsistence from 
the country — and, being maintained entirely by the 
resources of Spain, they were generally unable to 
undertake offensive operations till after the harvest. 
Thus their scattered array prevented them, for the 
present, from attacking him, and afforded him the 
opportunity of assailing the fortresses without danger 
of immediate interruption. 

But everything depended on promptitude and secresy 
—-and "Wellington proved himself both prompt and 
secret. Before Marmont could make a movement to 
its succour, he cast himself on Kodrigo early in Jami* 
ajy 1812, and took it by assault on the twelfth day, 
while Marmont was collecting his troops for its reliefl 
For this achievement he was made Earl of Wellington, 
Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, and Marquis of Torres 
Vedras. English, Spaniards, and Portuguese were at 
length beginning generally to recognise the merit of 
their champion. 

After putting the place in a state of defence, he 
turned southward to Badajos, which had already been 
unsuccessfully besieged by Beresford, whom Soult, in 
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aid of the fortress, had attacked at Albuera. It was 
invested in the middle of March, and while Soult, 
moving to its aid, was still five marches distant, it fell 
on that night of horror and carnage which has been so 
powerfully described by Napier, and which causes the 
name of Badajos to shed a lurid and bloody glare over 
that page of the Peninsular annals. That slaughter 
probably affected Wellington more deeply than any 
incident of his victorious career. Neither he nor 
Napoleon were indifferent to suffering — the natures of 
both suffered violence from such scenes; yet both of 
them, nevertheless, caused such scenes to be enacted 
without hesitation, when their plans needed it. Both 
showed the same resolution to earn victory, even at a 
frightful expense of blood; and, judged by their deeds 
only, it is difficult to decide between what some will 
call the heroism, some the ruthlessness, of the two men. 
But looking below the deeds to the motives, the differ- 
ence is immeasurably wide. In Napoleon's case, living 
men became dead corpses merely to prop his throne ; 
in "Wellington's, they were sacrificed that mankind 
might be delivered from an intolerable yoke. 

Wellington was now able to launch out either 
against Soult on the right, the King in the centre, or 
Marmont on the left. Each, as is known from their 
correspondence, expected his attack, and all were there- 
fore in suspense. The importance of this result is his 
justification for the bloody assaults of the fortresses. 
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But belbre attadking either, lie wished to preveiit 
them from uniting against him. This they could only 
do at a particular point. Soult "was separated !&om 
the others by the river Tagus, which, &om Toledo 
down to the Portuguese frontier, runs in a valley lined 
with rugged mountains, rieindering it difficult of acceas, 
and the only plracticable bridge in their possession was 
at Abnaraz. Against that bridge Wellington directed 
his next blow. It was strongly fortified and guarded ; 
bodies of French troops were posted all round it; and 
the only road was very difficult. Hill, however, with 
a division, was sent against it, surprised its defenders, 
destroyed it audits defences, and returned through the 
juidst of the closing French corps> without disaster. 
The result of this operation was that the English corps, 
separated by the Tagus, were fourteen marches nearer 
to each other than those of the French, and could con- 
sequently be brought so much sooner than the enemy 
into united action. 

These enterprises were the necessary preliminaries 
of the campaign of Salamanca, which now commenced. 
Wellington advanced from Ciudad Eodrigo, intending 
to attack Marmont if an opportunity offered, and to 
free Madrid. If no opportunity should be given for a 
battle, then, at least, he would have obliged the Frenqh 
to draw their armies together, an operation which, from 
the losses of their detachments in marching through 
mountains infested by guerillas, and from the difficulty 
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of providing, under the French, system of war, for the 
subsistence of a large body of troops in a small area, 
was always gdeyou^ly de>trimental to them. 

Marmont, a fevQuiiteaidrde-camp of Napoleon, who 
knew a great deal both of the practice and theory of 
war, was by no means equal either to Massena or 
Soult in those natural Qiilitary qualities which turn 
Imowledge . and experience to. the best account, and 
without which all theory is but body wjthput a souL 
He had still a reputation to make, and he i;io doubt 
considered that, since he: had been thought worthy to 
replace Massena, great things were expected of him. 
In the game of movejnente which now began, there 
was this essential difference in. the conditions under 
which he and his adversary played, .that the French 
troops, being dependent on no particular line for their 
9tipp3iefii, could allow themselves much greater range 
of manqeuvte than the Engji$h, who could never un- 
cover the Toad &Qm Ciudad Bodrigo to Salamanca, 
without the risk of sevei^s didadter. But this was the 
ohly advajitage which Marmont possessed, and was 
balanced by -the great superiority of Wellington in 
means of information; for, while he was frequently 
enabled to anticipate the movements of his adver- 
saries, all concert between them was extremely difficult 
and uncertain, insomuch that on one occasion an escort 
of four thousand men was required to insure the deli- 
very of a single French despatcL 
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Marmont fell back, concentrating as Wellington 
advanced, and then, as he gathered up his forces, again 
went forward to meet him. The English general cer- 
tainly missed at this time two very advantageous 
opportunities of attack which his adversary afforded 
him — the one when Marmont bearded him at Moresco 
with inferior forces, the other when the French army 
was for a whole day divided by the river Tormes into 
two parts. At length Marmont fell back behind the 
Douro, where Wellington could not cross to attack 
him, and so remained till he found himself sufficiently 
strengthened to attempt to cut off Wellington from the 
road to Portugal To this end he suddenly concen- 
trated on Wellington's left as they fronted each other, 
and began to cross the river — ^and then, as the English 
drew together to oppose him, as suddenly retraced his 
steps and appeared unexpectedly on their right Both 
Napier and Brialmont blame him for the latter move- 
ment, because his first concentration had actually given 
him that advantage which he sought again in the 
second — ^viz. of turning Wellington's flank. But it 
is to be observed, that a general must provide for the 
event of a defeat; and to be defeated after turning his 
adversary's left, was to be driven apart from the other 
French armies into a difficult country full of enemies ; 
whereas, to be defeated after turning his adversary's 
right, was to be driven back upon his own supports, 
where he might recover himself as actually happened 
after the battle of Salamanca. 
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There now ensued those picturesque movements 
which form so distinct a scene in the war, where the 
rear of the English columns and the head of the 
French army marched across the great plains between 
the Douro and the Tonnes for two days, nearly always 
within sight, and frequently within musket-shot of 
each other. Wellington had a double defensive object, 
always a source of perplexity — to cover Salamanca, and 
to cover also the road to Portugal On the second 
day the French outmarched and outflanked him, and 
reached the Tormes first, while he fell off towards 
Salamanca. He passed the night in great anxiety, as 
well he might, for his adversary was now nearer to his 
communications than he was himsel£ Change leaders, 
and the English would be ruined. But the next two 
days brilliantly retrieved alL Both moved across the 
river, and fronted each other on the hills south of the 
Tonnes, while on the English right and the French 
left, and perpendicular to the fronts of both ran the 
valley which was to be the amphitheatre of battle. 
Wellington intended to retreat at night — and to secure 
his retreat he seized the nearest of the two hills which 
stand at the entrance of the valley, the since famous 
Arapiles — ^but he kept his front, for it was still doubt- 
ful whether Marmont meant to aim at Salamanca on 
the one side, or at the road to Portugal on the other* 
But when the French seized the other Arapile, thus 
extending beyond Wellington's right, their aim was no 
longer doubtful, and he changed front to his right, to 
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meet the expected movement on his flank. This was 
the decisive moment of the campaign— the crisis of all 
the manoeuvres. Had Wellington delayed for one 
hour to change front, the enemy would have been on 
his flank, would have attacked him at a great advan- 
tage, and would have cut him off from PortngaL 
Marmont seeing his adversary's movement but imper- 
fectly, screened as it was by the hills, imagined him to 
be retreating, and pushed out his own left, aiming to 
intercept him at the road. Wellington's counter- 
stroke, delivered instantly with full effect, is so iden- 
tical with that of Frederick the Great at Eosbach, 
that it becomes a most interesting question how much 
was due to the example, how much to intuitive percep- 
tion. But the great gap in Wellington's biography is 
that which leaves no record of the studies by which 
he ripened himself for achievement. 

Then followed the rout of Salamanca, where the 
beaten army fled beyond the Douro, leaving the road 
to Madrid open, which Wellington followed, driving 
the King before him, and entering the capital; while 
the frightened Court fled over the Tagus, a tawdry mob, 
whom the victor disdained to pursue. Great oppor- 
tunities were now open to Wellington — he might attack 
Suchet before Soult could join him, or might attack 
Soult on his march. But the sinews of war here began 
to fail — he had neither money nor provisions for either 
enterprise — and he was forced to relinquish these pro- 
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mising alternatives, and march to Burgos, in order to 
open, by the capture of that fortress, a northern line 
of operation. In the siege of that place he &iled. 
Soult and the King, now united, were advancing 
through Madrid to cut him off ; the army he had 
lately beaten was reinforced, and again made head 
against him; and he retirdd into Portugal, narrowly 
escaping the misadventure of finding his road thither 
barred by Soult. 

Though the campaign was thus indecisive, he had 
achieved great things in it. Besides beating 1ih6 
French and delivering the capital, he had &eed the 
south of Spain from Soiilt, who had abandoned, in his 
hurried march to help the King, immense stores and 
munitions of war. He had given &esh life to the 
Spanish efforts, which were beginning to flag, and had 
thrown the enemy back to where they were three •cam*' 
paigns before. But there were other causes, which he 
could only remotely influence, that were rendering the 
deliverance of the Peninsula certain. 

The night before the battle of Borodino, !Napole(Hi 
received in his tent the officer who brc^ught him the 
news of the battle of Salamanca. " "We will repair in 
the action of to-morrow," was his remark, " the faults 
committed at the Arapiles." But the next day, with 
its hollow victory, was only the commencement of a 
series of unparalleled misfortunes. Following the ex- 
ample of Wellington in 1810, the Eussians, slowly re- 
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treating, devastated their country, ending by the famous 
burning of Moscow ; and when the invader turned to 
retrace his steps across the waste, two armies, directed 
long before from the extremities of that vast empire, con- 
verged across his patL While Napoleon, flying in gloom 
from the sight of the ruin of his hosts, was hastening 
across the snows towards France, Wellington, now 
generalissimo of the Spanish armies, was organising 
the resources of the Peninsula for the campaign that 
was to clear its soil of the invader. The one star was 
waning as the other brightened, and they were grow- 
ing more equal in magnitude. 

As a great change now took place in the aflairs of 
the Peninsula, it will be well to note it. 

If Napoleon's reputation as a statesman rested on 
his manner of dealing with Spain, it would not be 
high. Considered only as a theatre of war, his opi- 
nions respecting that country were, as always, almost 
infallible ; yet, considered as disaffected territory, to 
be held in submission, his arrangements for maintain- 
ing his grasp on it were marked by fatal errors. 
The first was, that he pursued here the system of 
subsisting entirely on the country, which had an- 
swered very well in single campaigns elsewhere, but 
was in this case totally inapplicable. Such a sys- 
tem requires that the troops, in order to subsist, shall 
be spread over a great extent of country. Thus the 
whole land was dotted with detachments, and these 
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were of necessity strong, because, if weak, they would 
have been cut off by the hostile population. Hence 
the enormous French force was divided and subdivided 
till its reassembly on particidar points became a work 
not only of difficulty and time, but of danger, because, 
immediately the detachments began to move, the 
guerillas beset the defiles and difficult points of the 
lines of march. The districts occupied by the French 
were, in course of time, exhausted ; and hence it was 
that Soidt, contrary to military principles, which de- 
manded a concentric action at that time, was ordered, 
in 1811, to occupy Andalugia for the sake of the pro- 
visions, money, and plunder that it would afford. 

Another error was, that the Emperor made each 
marshal's command a separate military government. 
Thus each regarded himself as an independent ruler, 
and felt jealous of the others, forgetting the duty of 
co-operating for the common end. The ill effect of 
this might have been obviated by appointing one 
dominant chief But King Joseph, though a sensible 
man, was no general, and Napoleon, with an impolicy 
surprising in one so experienced in government, while 
he insisted that his brother should remain titular 
monarch, had deprived him of funds, of authority, 
even of outward respect and state, and left him a king 
of shreds and patches. Thus there was no one to re- 
concile the contending interests of the marshals, who 
openly defied his authority. 
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Nevertheless, such was the state of the Spanish 
government, armies, and people, that in 1812 they were 
on the point of submitting to Joseph. The govern- 
ment had split into factions, and there was no attempt 
at co-operation. The mobs were dominant in the great 
cities. The generals and soldiers were alike inefficient 
and presumptuous, and the armies were insigtiificant in 
numbers, as well as in discipline and conduct, There 
was no concert between them. Each general did whui 
seemed good in his own eyes. The corps assembled^ 
advanced, ran away, and reassembled, in a fashion that 
defied the discovery of any plan of operation, and 
deserted or regoined their colours as the fancy took them, 
the government never troubling itself with their or- 
ganisation, supplies, or pay. In the absence of any 
prospect of a national system of opposition, the Cortes 
had been about to signify their adhesion to Jofieph, 
when Wellington's adyance into Spain, the victory of 
Salamanca, and the entry into Madrid, had restored the 
spirit of the government, troops, and people. Again 
the armies drew together, the guerilla bands swarmed, 
and the people displayed their inveterate hatred. The 
French lines of operation had only been so many em- 
bankments against insurrection; and, directly the troops 
retired, the armed population surged over their foot- 
steps. Thus, when Soult had been drawn, by Welling- 
ton's advance, in 1812, to the common centre of danger, 
the whole south of Spain was lost to him. 
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It was plain, in the beginning of 1813, that it could 
not be recovered; for the balance of the contending 
powers, hitherto so much against Wellington, was now 
changing. His British troops, now in good condition, 
were reinforced by Spanish corps, who, under his 
system, became effective in the field, while the Portu- 
guese had attained to such soldiership that their bat- 
talions were mcorporated in the British divisions. On 
the other hand, the French armies, weakened by drafts 
for Nf^oleon's new effort, the Leipsic campaign, took 
their stand between the Douro and the Pyrenees, no 
longer thinking of conquest, but solicitous only to 
guard the approaches to France. It was no wonder 
that, as Wellington noted their feeble resources, their 
incapable commander, their shaken confidence, and 
impaired discipline, he should have felt assured of the 
speedy accomplishment of his task, and should have 
uttered, as he crossed the frontier rivulet of Spain, a 
jforewell to Portugal 

Bis enemies no longer, as heretofore, surrounding 
him, but now all before him, stretched across Spain, 
&om Valencia on the east to Gkdicia on the northr 
west ; and that portion of their line with which he 
had to deal was much scattered, from the necessity of 
suppressing the insurgent bands on the line of com- 
munication with France. The front of that part of 
the French line nearest to him was protected by the 
Douro ; its right fiank by the tributaries which run 
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from the north into the Douro, such as the Esla, Car- 
rion, and Pisuerga. The question for "Wellington was, 
which flank he should turn. Kapoleon, in such a 
case, would probably have chosen the left, as most 
decisive. Penetrating between the Castilian mountains 
and the Douro, he would have crossed the river high 
up its course, and, thus separating Suchet from the 
other armies, would have cut off from the Pyrenees all 
the French beyond the Ebro. But reasons connected 
with the state of the Portuguese and Spanish troops 
rendered this inexpedient ; and another consideration, 
the importance of which will presently appear, had 
also great influence in causing the English general to 
determine to turn their right, while his dispositions 
were such as to deceive them into guarding the other 
flank. Sending Graham with a large force across the 
Douro, in the Portuguese portion of its course, to make 
his way by the right bank through the Tras-os-Montes 
to the Esla, "Wellington himself advanced by the left 
bank. The French assembled on the river were too 
few effectually to oppose the great force with which 
the allies threatened them in front and flank, and fell 
back. The Spanish troops in Gallicia were thus en- 
abled to join Graham ; the whole army was then 
assembled under "Wellington, on the north side of the 
Douro, and drove the French from river to river to the 
Ebro, without any considerable engagement 

Hitherto "Wellington had depended for his supplies 
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on the liarbours and magazines of Portugal, from 
whence they reached him by trains of mules and 
vehicles which grew of course constantly more lengthy, 
cumbrous, and precarious in their operation, the farther 
he advanced. But his line of march now brought him 
near the north coast of Spain. The fleet came round 
from the Portuguese to the Asturian coast, dislodged 
the French from some of the ports of the Bay of Biscay, 
transferred thither the line of transports from England, 
and thus brought his supplies close to him by a new 
route. This was the reason that induced him to prefer 
to operate by the French right — and a new advantage of 
a strategical nature was also conferred by this transfer 
of his base. The great defensive line of the French 
was that of the Ebro. While dependent on the road 
to Portugal, he could not have moved fer to the right or 
left for the purpose of turning their front on that river, 
without imcovering his communications. But from 
his new base on theBiscayan coast he could not only turn 
the Ebro, but could move in the country beyond it, in 
a direction parallel to its course. He was on the flank 
of the French line of retreat, and his relations with the 
enemy were totally changed, as was soon experienced 
in the next encounter. 

Proposing plans which his marshals disputed over, 
taking up positions only to abandon them, and issuing 
orders which nobody attended to, the unfortunate King 
Joseph, finding his army in a great degree collected by 
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the process of recoiling on itself, stood at last in the 
basin of Yittoria to offer battle. He took post on the 
high bank of the river Zadora, a tributary of the Ebro 
which covered his front Its course ran backward at 
an angle, and his line of battle followed that configura- 
tion: he thus presented two fronts, and the front of 
his right wing was patallel to his main line of retreat. 
Pence, if his right wing should be defeated, his main 
line of retreat would be lost. iNTow, had Wellington 
continued to base iiis movements on Portugal, Joseph 
never need have taken up such a disadvantageous posi- 
tion, but could have always posted himself so as to 
front Wellington, and to cover, at the same time, his 
line into !France. But the coast of Biscay runs parallel 
to that line, so that, when Wellington advanced from 
thence, the King, in order still to front his enemy, 
must draw up his army with its flank, instead of its 
rear, towards his point of retreat. This circumstance 
it was, rather than any brilliant manoeuvres of the 
allies on the field of battle, which rendered the defeat 
of Vittoria so decisive of the campaign. 

Wellington was in the passes on the mountains lead- 
ing into the basin, his movements screened by the hills. 
Emerging from the deflles, he directed his main force 
against the enemy posted at the elbow and lower course 
of the Zadora ; while Graham, on his left, moved away 
by another pass to cross the river higher up, and seize 
the great road to Bayonne, which was the main French 
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line of retreat out of Yittoria. Eeille defended the 
bridges valiantly against Graham, but the main Frencsh 
army was driven back at all points, and Eeille, too, at 
last gave way, though still fighting in retreat Thus 
the main road was lost, and the French were driven in 
rout through the one. avenue still open to them, that of 
Pampeluna, along which they fled destitute of every- 
thing. All the roads round Vittoria were blocked up 
by their carriages, baggage, and plunder, which, with 
their artillery, fell into l^e hands of the victors, while 
the beaten army, amidst all kinds of privations, reached 
the shelter of the Pyrenees. 

As soon as Napoleon heard of this disaster he de- 
prived Joseph (who thenceforth disappears from the 
scene) of the command, and despatched Soult to rally 
and restore confidence to the army, and to guard the 
approaches to France. 

Thus ended the second part of this great historical 
play. The main French army was driven back to its 
own territory. Spain, except Catalonia and Arragon, 
where the embers of war still glimmered, was free, and 
the victors could look forward with good hope to enter- 
ing France. But the remoter consequences of the 
victory were no less important. 

ITapoleon, breaking out into Germany, had, during 
this campaign, gained the battles of Lutzen and Baut- 
zen with the heads of his columns, had secured strong 
lines of defence fronting the Eussians and Prussians, 
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and, having negotiated an armistice, was now awaiting 
the arrival of his levies on the Elbe. The great ques- 
tion for him was, would Austria remain neutral? K 
she did, he could dispose of the rest of his enemies. If 
she were to join them, her position on his flank would 
render his hold of Germany untenable without miracu- 
lous successes. Austria still hung in doubt. Eemem- 
brance of former visitations of Napoleon's wrath, terror 
at his fortune, and consideration for her family aUiance 
with him, made her pause — ^while the hope of retriev- 
ing her losses, and freeing herself firom the vassalage 
in which he held her, urged her to join the ranks of 
his foes. At this period of doubt the news from Vit- 
^ria came to help her decision. Napoleon insanely 
rejected oflfers of accommodation which would still have 
left him the finest empire in the world, with an im- 
mense widening of the limits of revolutionary France 
— ^he would have all or nothing — ^he defied Europe, 
Europe beat him at Leipsic, and the great overrunner 
of nations was now fighting to preserve his own terri- 
tory from invasion. The previsions of Wellington were 
in rapid course of accomplishment. 

The operations of Suchet's army in the east of Spain, 
which, had it supported the others, might have changed 
the aspect of the campaign and the result of the 
war, produced only an indirect effect on the plans and 
movements of Wellington. Important in a narrative 
of the Peninsular War, those operations are, in an ac- 
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count of Wellington's career, to be noticed only as a 
disturbing cause^ and may therefore be but briefly 
alluded to. 

Sucbet's army, not based like the others on the 
western Pyrenees, communicated with France by the 
eastern extremity of the range. To cover the great 
coast-road, on which he chiefly depended, he garrisoned 
numerous fortified places on the east coast, &om the 
Pyrenees to the city of Valencia, behind which his 
movable cohmms maintained his authority in Cata- 
lonia, Valencia, and Arragon, thus completing the 
Prench hold on the country from east to west. Op- 
posed to him were the Spanish armies of Elio and Del 
Parque, and the Anglo-Sicilian forces assembled at 
Alicant. The part which Wellington had enjoined 
these armies to play was by no means to fight pitched 
battles, but to manoeuvre so as to prevent Suchet from 
aiding Soult. An expedition against the French com- 
munications at Tarragona failed, and Suchet seemed 
secure of maintaining his grasp on the eastern pro- 
vinces, when the victory of Vittoria, uncovering his 
right, obliged him to fall back behind the Ebro. He 
had now to decide whether, abandoning for a time his 
present theatre of action, he would co-operate with 
Soult against Wellington, or whether he would continue 
to operate independently. He chose the latter course, 
for the political reason that he wished to influence the 
general negotiation in Germany by an appearance of 
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extenslTe anthority in Spain. He therefore left gar- 
nscms in those proyinces, and instead of taking the 
pressure off Soult by threatening Wellington's right, 
continued to conduct isolated operations against the 
Allies in Catalonia. Thus Wellington's designs against 
Soult were disturbed only by the necessity of providing 
for a possible co-operation of Suchet, whieh never took 
place. 

The Western Fyianees, whose summits rose like a 
rampart in £roni of the Allies, and amid whose shelter- 
ing valleys the beaten army of Yittoria was recovering 
its order and spirit, is thus still the centre of interest 
The command of that army had just been transferred 
to abler hands. Soult, who, at thfe outset of the cam- 
paign, had been removed from AndaluQia to Germany, 
because of the disagreement between him and the 
King, was sent by Kapoleon to retrieve the misfortunes 
of Joseph and Jourdan, who were recalled to France. 

The two advanced posts of this army were at the 
fortresses of St Sebastian and Pampeluna. It was 
necessary for Wellington to take those places before 
advancing into the mountains. He saw, at the poli- 
tical juncture which followed Napoleon's victories at 
Lutzen and Bautzen, the likelihood of the dispersion 
of the Peninsular army and the re-embarkation of the 
English troops. A convenient harbour was therefore 
indispensable, and it thus became necessary to take St 
S0ba8tian, the only suitable one afforded by the coast 
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It was also necessary to take it before winter should 
lender that stormy coast precarious of access. He 
therefore cast the weight of his siege resources upon 
that fortress, while Pampeluna, which, though also 
necessary for the security of his right, was not of such 
urgent importance as St Sebastian, was blockaded by 
the Spaniards. To cover these operations, Welling- 
ton's line was pushed forward between them towards 
the passes from Fuentarabia to Eoncesvalles. A re- 
connoissance which Wellington had made with great 
personal exertion, in three days, of the whole breadth 
of the Western Pyrenees, had satisfied him that, after 
iecuring the two fortresses, he might take up a de- 
fensive position as strong as that which he formerly 
occupied in Portugal 

Soult, fuU of vigour and invention, sought to turn 
the advantages which he possessed in the relative po- 
sition of the armies to the best account. The Allies 
were for the present restricted to the defensive ; they 
were widely spread; the communications along their 
front were difficult and precarious; and the district in 
their rear afforded no good defensive position. He, on 
the other hand, having excellent roads, and his move- 
ments being screened by the mountains, could easily 
concentrate on any point While Wellington expected 
an attack on his left directed against the force investing 
8t Sebastian, the Erench marshal, leaving a corps in 
observation on that side, suddenly concentrated on the 
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allied right His design was to throw his whole 
weight on the right wing, isolated from the centre by 
the main ridge of the Pyrenees; to relieve Pampeluna; 
and, passing along the rear of the Allies, to attack their 
divisions in detail as they descended the hills ; then, 
finally, in conjunction with the corps of observation 
advancing by the coast, to assail the English left wing 
at St Sebastian. He would thus cover the line into 
France, and connect himself with Suchet, besides the 
other successes which he promised himself in battle. 

Along the deep devious valleys of those great moun- 
tains the French columns wound, hidden by a mist, 
till they touched the English outposts. Then from 
pinnacle to pinnacle for miles spread the musketry, 
marking the receding line of the Allies, who, over- 
powered by numbers, at last fell back, followed by 
Soult down the long valley leading upon Pampeluna, 
till Picton, lining a strong position, arrested his march. 
Wellington was then far away at the centre of his 
army. Eiding at full speed for the point of attack, he 
marked, as he passed, the changing aspect of affairs,, 
and despatched orders for new combinations, till, alone, 
he galloped into the ranks of his assailed right wing, 
where the cheer that hailed his presence swelled along 
the line from left to right. He reined up on a lofty 
ridge, from whence, across the deep narrow valley of 
Sorauren, he saw, on the opposing height, the French 
marshal, so near that his features could be distin- 
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. gidshed. "Yonder," said Wellington, "is a great 
oommander, bnt he is cautious, and will delay his 
attack to ascertain the cause of these cheers ; that will 
giye time for the sixth division to arrive, and I shall 
beat him." In fact, Soult did suspend his attack, and 
it was fortunate for the Allies that he did, for he was, 
at the moment, greatly superior ; and had he forced 
his way to Pampeluna, his plan of campaign would 
liave had great chances of success. 

During the pause, the divisions of the British centre 
were descending the passes of the mountains which 
separated them from the scene of action, and they 
arrived in time to meet the attack. Soult, after a 
fierce struggle, was repulsed, and finding his original 
plan foiled, and his enemies growing stronger in his 
path, he made a sudden movement to his right to turn 
the left of the English, and cut them off from their 
left wing at St Sebastian. But Wellington in a 
moment perceived and baffled the design. The French 
force left to cover the movement was attacked by the 
mass of the Allies, routed with great loss, and driven 
apart from the main body, while the victorious troops, 
pushing into the interval, threatened to bar Soult's 
retreat into France. There was a* moment, at this 
period of the campaign, when Soult, imagining himself 
beyond immediate pursuit, paused awhile to rest his 
harassed troops in the valley of the Bidassoa, while 
Wellington, looking down unseen from behiad a rock 
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upon their fancied security, directed the maich of his 
divisions upon various points so as to form a network 
from which there should be no escape. But just then 
three English soldiers in search of plunder entered the 
valley; a French cavalry patrol captured and conveyed 
them to Soult; and in half an hour the marshal re- 
sumed his march and broke through the toils, succeed- 
ing, indeed, in effecting a retreat, but with immense 
losses in men and baggage. Such was the result of 
the great marshal's well-conceived attempt to out- 
manoeuvre his bold and wary adversary. 

St Sebastian, in spite of another action which Soult 
ventured for its relief at San Marcial, fell, and Welling-^ 
ton, with his base thus secured, at length agreed to 
strengthen the combination against l^apoleon by invad- 
ing the French soiL He therefore, in a series of skilful 
operations, effected the passage of the Bidassoa, the 
first of the great Pyrenean streams which pour tiom 
the mountains into the Bay of Biscay. On the fall of 
Pampeluna he resumed his advance, passed the Mve, 
Kivelle, and Adour, and finished the operations of the 
year by cutting Soult &om Bayonne and blockading 
that fortress. 

Notwithstanding the proofs of capacity and judg- 
ment, sufficient to satisfy the blindest, which he had 
given in his previous career, "Wellington was, during 
the campaigns in the Pyrenees and south of France, no 
less embarrassed by those who should have assisted 
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him than at the outset of the war. The Portuguese 
9till left their troops unpaid and unprovided. The 
Spaniards, giving w&j to the envy and jealousy excited 
by the remarkable contrast which his successes afforded 
to the proceedings of their own generals, actually placed 
his hospitals, and the ships on which he depended for 
his supplies, in quarantina Immediately on entering 
France, the Spanish troops, eager for reprisals on the 
nation that had so long oppressed their own, committed 
such depredations and outrages that, after vainly try- 
ing to restrain them by severity and example, he sent 
them back into Spain. There is hardly a general 
named in history who, at such a crisis, would, for such 
a scruple, so. have weakened his force. But besides 
his sense of justice and hi6 humanity, his far-seeing 
policy also led him to protect the French population. 
The result was, that the peasantry, with their cattle 
and effects, took refuge within his lines irom the vio- 
lence of their own countrymen, supplied him with pro- 
visions and information, and were ready to declare for 
the Bourbons against Buonaparte. French villagers 
returned to their homes when they were occupied by 
the English, from which they had fled when they were 
occupied by the FrencL The embarrassments which 
the feeling of the people occasioned to his adversary 
in some measure counterbalanced the absence of the 
Spanish troops, which, however, was of grievous detri- 
ment to his plans. 
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Lastly, Wellington had to contend with obstacles 
raised by the Government at home. They would not 
sanction his measures for the subsistence and payment 
of his army ; ttey interfered with his plan of campaign, 
hampered him by dividing the command of the naval 
force on which he depended for supply, and even talked 
of transferring him and his troops from France, to play 
a subordinate part with the allied armies in Grermany. 

It was amid the distractions of remonstrating with 
the Spanish and Portuguese governments, advising his 
own, providing for the supply of all the allied forces, 
bringing the Spaniards to acknowledge discipline, and 
conciliating the Basque and B^amese peasants, that he 
combined and executed the movements which con- 
ducted him to Toulouse. He had been throughout the 
campaign superior in numbers by a third to the French 
army opposing him, up to his arrival at Bayonne. But 
the main body of an advancing army in an enemy's 
country necessarily grows weaker, because it must 
place detachments to guard all important exposed 
poiats of its communications, and because the forces 
employed in besieging or blockading places must be 
much larger than the garrisons. Soult had left thir- 
teen thousand men in Bayonne, and forty thousand 
were required to blockade them. During the series of 
critical movements and vigorous attacks, in which 
Soult was pushed back through B^am and Gascony 
into Languedoc, the inequality of numbers was there- 
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fore constantly diminishing. Wellington fought at 
Orthez, gaining a brilliant battle^ with nearly equal 
numbers; and the force with which he attacked at 
Toulouse was inferior to that with which Soult de- 
fended the position. The French were forced back; 
Wellington entered the city, where he found the 
statues of Buonaparte overthrown, and the inhabitants 
clamorous for the Bourbons. The armies were about 
to close again in fight, when the news, which ought to 
have arrived before the battle, came that Kapoleon 
had abdicated. Eight thousand men had thus fedlen 
absolutely in vain. Each general has been accused 
separately of fighting the battle when he knew of the 
iibdication — a piece of sanguinary folly of which each 
was guiltless and incapable. This was the closing 
scene of the Peninsular War. Measures were imme- 
diately taken to withdraw the army, and Wellington, 
now raised to a dukedom, was called to Paris to 
deliberate with the allied sovereigns. 

Such is the victorious career which has been depicted 
in the accurate, trenchant, glowing narrative of the 
great soldier-historian JSTapier; in the vivid battle- 
scenes of Alison; in that remarkable series of writings, 
not the least of hi6 great public labours, the Despatches 
of Wellington; and which has been lately reproduced 
with excellent effect in the work of M. Briabnont and 
Mr Gleig. These excellent works afford ample mate- 
rials for the study of the public and private life of the 
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great soldier in whose fame all Englishmen feel so deep 
an interest. That interest, we believe, will grow deeper 
with the lapse of time. Still too near ns to be viewed 
in its just proportion, the career of Wellington will 
gradually settle into outlines of singular dramatic unity 
and completeness. It is a common complaint with 
writers of works of imagination, that the transactions 
of modem times afford no great themes for epic or 
drsunatic treatment. But hereafter, when ages shall 
have done their hallowing work, and when the present 
generations of men shall have become as remote as the 
early Greeks or the founders of Eome are to us, it 
may be found that, in the range of poetry, there does 
not exist an epic, the foundations of which are better 
shaped for artistic purposes than the story of Welling^ 
ton's struggle with Napoleon's power. Touched by the 
finger of time, recast in the brain of a poet, matters not 
essential suppressed or subdued, its scenes forcibly con- 
ceived and forcibly rendered, — ^viewed under such con- 
ditions, we know not where to look, in fact or fiction, 
for an historic drama grander in theme, or more distin* 
guished for gradual development, variety, and interest 
increasing to the close. It conmiences with the sense 
of oppression and doom produced by the predominance 
of N^apoleon's dark spirit over the civilised world- 
landmarks submerged, nations crushed, all trembling 
before a malign resistless influence, such as the inhabi- 
tants of the ancient world used to figure as an inscrut* 
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aHe devourmg monster, charged by an offended deity 
with, a mission of vengeance against mankind. Almost 
unnoticed, he who is to be the deliverer of nations 
appears on the scene ; but he attracts attention by his 
first feat of amis on the Douro, and fixes it by his vicr 
tory of Talavera. In him the interest is to centre — ^he 
must do his work alone ; and the jealousy of the Span- 
iards, the divided councils of the Portuguese, serve but 
to show the seK-reliance and indomitable nature of the 
man for whom admiration is presently mingled with 
respect l^o scene in Dante can be deeper in poetie 
gloom than the devastation of Portugal ; a scared and 
ruined people flying (to use one of Dante's own expres- 
sions), " like frogs before a serpent," behind the pror 
tecting power which pauses to deal a terrible blow 
before retiring within its stronghold ; while the confu- 
sion of the pursuer, as, pressing on, he suddenly sees 
the barrier in his path, is one of the most striking of 
dramatic effects. The tide of war that encompassed 
the ramparts ebbs slowly, and Portugal is free. One 
step is accomplished ; but the chances against the hero's 
success are stUl so tremendous that it seems as if all his 
striving will but gild his destruction. Then, as if 
rising in blackness against an horizon of dusky fire, 
appear the scenes of Eodrigo and Eadajos — ^the can- 
nonade, the rush by night, the storm, with its heroisn^i 
and carnage lit by flashes. Brilliantly contrasting with 
these scenes are ihQ advance into Spain, the great vie? 
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toiy of Salamanca, and the entry into Madrid. But 
this is only a promise of success ; again the hostile 
armies close round, and the hero, though victorious, 
must retire outnumbered. And now from afar come 
rumours of disaster to the great foe, who, unseen, has 
been felt throughout like a predominating &te; and 
there are glimpses of snowy wastes, a ruined host, and 
a flying chie£ The enemy draw together for a last 
stand in Spain— there is a march against them — a vic- 
tory; and their headlong flight is followed by the 
retributive invasion of France, where stroke still follows 
stroke till the great hostile power is overthrown, and 
the ovation of the hero brings the drama towards its 
crowning scene and triumphant close. 

In his life of toil and watchfulness there came a 
brilliant pause between Toulouse and Waterloo, in 
which he returned to England ; — ^a kind of harvest- 
home, when, the burden and heat of the day being 
past, he could rest awhile and wipe his brow and 
count his sheaves. Five years before, he had left 
home a young general who had received knighthood 
for his victories in a remote province. He came back 
the greatest actor left on the stage by the course of the 
greatest events of modem times. He heard himself 
saluted by a succession of titles which, a short time 
before, would have seemed as &bulous as those with 
which the witches greeted the victorious thane on the 
blasted heatL He had run through the whole gamut 
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of the peerage at a breatL In the Lords lie was 
saluted at once as Baron, Yiscount, Earl, Marquess, 
and Duke. The same Commons that had kept so 
critical and grudging a watch on his career, sent a 
deputation to wait on him ; and when he thanked the 
House, the Speaker, in reply, uttered a tribute, one of 
the finest, as it was one of the truest, that ever saluted 
the ears of a successful mortal 

But there was still, after all the achievements and 
all the rewards, one crowning act in store to complete 
the romance of his life. The extraordinary being 
whose power he had striven with and helped to over- 
throw, had never actually measured strength with him. 
These preparatory acts had cleared the lists for the final 
encounter of the champions. 

In the Congress of Vienna, which met on the abdica- 
tion of Napoleon to settle the confusions of Europe, 
the Prince Regent of England had at first been repre- 
sented by Lord CastlereagL On the return of that 
plenipotentiary, the Duke succeeded him at the Con- 
gress. But before his arrival, the distribution of terri- 
tory, intended to form an effectual barrier to French 
encroachments, had been made. Belgium and Holland 
were cemented into the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
and, with the Ehenish provinces of Prussia, closed the 
open road to the frontier of the Ehine, the possession 
of which would make France an overmatch for Europe. - 
Austria was secured in Lombardy, and between hec 
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and France Sardinia held, "with Savoy and Nice, the 
great passes of the Alps. But the interests of the 
public had not been the sole topics discussed in their 
councils. The combatants, still breathless and bleed- 
ing from the straggle, snarled over the prey which 
they had just compelled the common enemy to aban- 
don. TJnsoftened by calamity, unappeased by recent 
success, Prassia extended her clutch towards Saxony, 
while Eussia growled over the well-mumbled bone of 
Poland. The western powers — ^England, France, and 
Austria — ^were on the point of forming, in self-defence, 
a league against the two northern monopolists, when 
a common peril once more united them. Buonaparte 
had escaped from Elba. 

Though the Allies had an immense preponderance 
of troops, these were not immediately available. The 
Eussian army was in Poland, the Austrian in Italy 
contending with Murat. Long marches lay between 
them and the French frontier. To meet the first 
shock, the only troops ready were the army with 
which Prussia had garrisoned her recently acquired 
Ehenish provinces, and the motley force of English, 
Belgians, Dutch, Brunswickers, and Hanoverians, who 
occupied Belgium. Upon them N^apoleon's rush would 
be made, because he might hope to defeat and scatter' 
them while they were yet unsupported, and then to 
place between him and his other foes the mighty 
obstacle of the Ehine from the Alps to the sea. That 
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k' the dream of eveiy ambitious rrencli monarch, and 
its realisation would enable him who realises it to give 
laws to the world. 

The powers concerned were imanimous tluit the mau 
to meet the attack was the Duke of Wellington, who 
accordingly repaired at once to Belgium, and fronted 
the terrible foe that was again converting France into 
cme vast arsenal and camp. The absurd Bourbon 
Grovemment^ which in its misfortunes had, as TcQleyv 
rand said, learnt nothing as it had forgotten nothing, 
and which had occupied itself chiefly, during the past 
year, in measures of retaliatioii and persecution, had 
vanished before the sound of his name like a spectre 
at cock-crow. Again he summoned round him the 
disbanded soldiers who had . made the Empire so 
powerful — again he called on France to lay aside all 
peaceful works, and to think only of burnishing her 
rusted urms, and retrieving her lost glory. Taking up 
the broken threads of his administration, he sent his 
electric energies to animate every department, and the 
resources of that great nation were all directed to the 
one object of equipping and supplying the myriads of 
soldiers that stept forth at his calL Then, stretchii^ 
a cordon of troops to guard the eastern, frontier, hb 
prepared to direct the mass of his veterans upon the 
theatre of war. 

That theatre, the boundary of which extended from 
liege to the sea^ the Allies sought to guard. The 
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Prussians took the line of the Mense and Samhre to 
beyond Charleroi, Blucher^s headquarters being at 
ISTamur. The Anglo-Belgians extended from the 
Prussian right to beyond the Scheldt At any point 
the enemy might break in — ^it was necessary, there- 
fore, to guard all, and yet to preserve the power of 
concentration. The perplexities of the alUed generals , 
were enormously increased from this circumstance — ^viz. 
that the English were supplied from Ostend and Ant- 
werp, the Prussians from Cologne and the Ehine, and 
that, pivoted on these divergent lines, they must unite 
to cover Brussels. Each, of course, must cover his own 
line besides covering Brussels ; hence the wide exten- 
sion which it was so difficult to render compatible with 
facility of concentration. 

Three great roads lead from French fortresses across 
the Belgian frontier upon Brussels — ^the roads of Char- 
leroi, Mons, and Toumay. The Charleroi road was 
guarded only by troops. Toumay and Mons, famous 
fortresses in the old IN'etherland wars, had been demo- 
lished by the revolutionary armies, but were now put 
by the Duke in a state to offer some resistance. It was 
not likely that Napoleon would advance by the right 
bank of the Meuse. The probabilities lay between the 
centre and the Duke's right — that is, the road by 
Charleroi, or those of Mons and Toumay. It is re- 
markable that the Duke was persuaded that iN'apoleon 
would attack by the latter roads, and that the Duke 
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was wrong. In that view lie posted most of the Eng- 
lish troops towards the right ; the cavalry also were 
far in that direction ; the Dutch and Belgians were on 
the lefb towards the Prussians ; and the reserves re- 
mained around Brussels. The Duke continued fixed 
in the idea that the allied right was the proper line for 
N^apoleon to attack by, not only throughout the cam- 
paign, but throughout his life. In a memorandum 
which he wrote many years after on a foreign general's 
narrative of the campaign, he refers to his opinion 
formed at the time as still unchanged. As his arrange- 
ments were greatly influenced by his opinion, it be- 
comes important and interesting to compare the merits 
of the course which IN'apoleon did adopt and that 
which the Duke thought he ought to have adopted^ so 
fjEur as existing means admit of; and it is greatly to be 
regretted that the Duke, in affirming and reiterating 
his opinion, did not support it by stating the grounds 
on which it rested. 

In advancing by Mons or Toumay, as the Duke ex- 
pected he would advance, Napoleon must either have 
taken those places, as well as Ath, or must have de- 
tached from, his army troops to mask them, which, 
with his inferior numbers, was a serious consideration. 
He would have found there the principal strength of 
the English ready to retard his advance till the Prus- 
sians could join them for the decisive battle. If de- 
feated in that battle, and outflanked towards Erance, 
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h6 might possibly be driven back upon the sea-coast. 
The sole advantage which he conld promise himself 
would be the threatening of the Duke's conununica- 
tions. But he could threaten these only by imperil- 
ling his own, and he could not expect, in that case, to 
prevent the junction of the AUies, any more than he 
prevented it afterwards at Waterloo, to reach which 
point Blucher did not hesitate to expose his own com- 
munications to Grouchy. 

On the other hand, the Charleroi road, by which 
the Duke did not expect him, was the most direct to 
Brussels. "No fortresses existed on it. The union of 
the English lefb and the Prussian right was, owing to 
the nature of the country at the point of junction, 
weak and precarious. By attacking there he would 
separate the two armies before they could collect, and, 
destroying the communication between them, could 
direct his mass against either at pleasure, when, being 
stronger than either singly, he might expect victory; 
while, if defeated, his line back to France was still 
open. Lastly, the immediate successes he might rea- 
sonably anticipate would open the road to Brussels, the 
political advantages of the possession of which city were 
incalculable. Comparing, then, the respective advan- 
tages of these different courses, and seeing, moreover, 
that the latter was the one which Napoleon chose, we 
must believe the Duke in error. At any rate, when 
Napoleon had once decided to operate by the centre, 
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the most forfcunate thing that could happen for him was 
that the Duke should persist in expecting him on the 
right, and so &r fortune favoured the Emperor. 

Having formed his resolution, N^apoleon took mea* 
sures to conceal to the last moment its execution. He 
marched national guards into the fortresses, thus set- 
ting free the regular troops ; tripled the line of sentries 
aloiig the frontier; forbade all passing of the boundary 
on pain of death ; and, behind the veil thus extended, 
concentrated his army in three columns close to the 
Sambre. These movements were not entirely unno-i 
ticed; cavalry officers beyond the river saw and re- 
ported the march of troops, and the direction in which 
they moved; but no change took place in the disposi- 
tion of the Allies. The Duke still expected the attack 
on the right, and what he appears most to have feared 
was to make a &lse movement — ^that is, being induced 
to move his troops on a porut when the real peril lay 
elsewhere. It would seem as if his pertinacity might 
be accounted for by supposiug that some secret in- 
formation had biassed his judgment, though the evi- 
dence of Lord Ellesmere is quoted by Brialmont to the 
contrary. However that may be, the Allies, on the 
night of the 14th of June, remained distributed as 
before, while a few miles distant from their centre, 
animated by one of those addresses which made every 
Frenchman believe himseK an Achilles, the French 
army bivouacked around its Emperor. 
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At daybreak the Prussian cavalry beyond tbe Sam- 
bre came gaUoping in across the fords and bridges, 
announcing the march, of the enemy's columns. Send- 
ing to apprise the generals, the good soldier Zieten 
collected his corps d!armee, and fell back fighting 
along the great paved road that leads from the river 
upon the town of Fleurus, making good each advantage 
of ground, but at that expense of men which inferior 
numbers suffer in opposing the advance of a determined 
enemy. Napoleon followed him with his main body, 
and while Zieten's Prussians lay down near the field 
of Ligny, towards which Blucher's other corps were 
hastening, the French bivouacked in long and loose 
array, extending from before Meurus backwards to the 
banks of the Sambre. 

About three o'clock that afternoon the Duke had 
been apprised of Napoleon's advance, though, as the 
distance from Charleroi to Brussels is only thirty miles, 
he should have known of it long before. He then 
issued orders for the army to concentrate, not on 
Quatre Bras, but on Mvelles, seven miles to his own 
right of the road from Charleroi to Brussels. This 
singular mistake has never been explained, indeed has 
hardly beea noticed. Yet it involved terrible conse- 
quences, for Napoleon's object being to insert the point 
of his wedge between the two armies, to concentrate at 
NiveUes was to assist him by making a great opening 
for his wedge. Had the assembly at Nivelles taken 
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place, the- ultimate concentration of the Duke's army 
must have been effected at some point other than 
Waterloo, because the French would have been at 
Waterloo before him. Fortunately the officer com- 
manding the Dutch-Belgians at Mvelles and Quatre 
Bras neglected the order, with the concurrence of his 
chief the Prince of Orange, and assembled his division 
at Quatre Bras. Yet subsequent orders, despatched 
by the Duke at ten that night, had confirmed the 
movement on Nivelles; while within two miles of 
Quatre Bras lay the head of the French lefb wing, 
which stretched backwards, nearly fifty thousand strong, 
to the river, under the orders of the great Marshal 
Key. 

The Duke has been praised for remaining under 
these circumstances to take part in the Duchess of 
Eichmond's ball at Brussels, listening to the " sound 
of revelry by night j" because he thus prevented by 
his presence an alarm in the capitaL Yet, until it is 
shown that it is more urgent for a general to prevent 
alarm in the population than to guard against the 
approach of the enemy, we must believe that the Duke 
was throwing away golden minutes in staying where 
" music arose, with its voluptuous sweU." By riding 
towards Charleroi at the first alarm, he would have 
seen for himseK that this was no feint, but an advance 
in force, and by next morning lie might have assembled 
troops there sufficient to beat Key and to aid Blucher. 
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There woiild liave been no mention then in his orders 
of Mvelles — ^no delay in marching his reserves — ^but 
words inspired by certainty, short and dedsive. 

Kext morning he arrived at Quatre Bras, and, seeing 
nothing on the Charleroi road to alarm him — for Key's 
forces were still scattered on the march along it, and 
showed no front — ^he galloped along the undulating 
highway between Mvelles and N^amur to confer with 
Blucher. He found him in a windmill, which (or 
another on the same foundation) still stands on a 
gentle eminence close to a farm between the villages of 
Ligny and Bry. From thence they looked together over 
that rolling green carpet of rich crops dotted with white 
villages and grey spires, crossed by the long avenues 
that border the few great roads, and glittering with the 
glancing sails of windmills, which includes the field of 
Ligny. Close below them stretched the long lines of 
the Prussians, while on the opposite ridge the French 
«ame forming for attack ; and beyond the French, in a 
stone vnndmill, close to Fleurus, stood, also regarding 
the field, their redoubted adversary. The Duke briefly 
expressed an opinion that the Prussian position was 
not suitably occupied by the troops, and then proposed 
to aid Blucher by marching from Quatre Brass down 
the Charleroi road, and attacking the left of the French 
during the coming battle. Ultimately, however, as it 
appeared that this would occupy too much time^ he 
decided to bring his troops more directly, though less 
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effectually, on the scene, by the road which he had 
himself come by. He never suspected that in a few 
hours he would be sorely taxed to hold his own ground 
at Quatre Bras. ISTor was his sagacious and practised 
adversary less deceived in his previsions; for at the 
same time he was warning Ney to prepare to be at 
Brussels by seven o'clock the next morning, and was 
anticipating only a trifling affair for himself, instead of 
a bloody battle, at Ligny. 

The Duke rode back to Quatre Bras just in time to 
meet Ne/s attack. At first it was not very vigorous, 
for he had as yet but fe^ troops in hand, and, more- 
over, his movements were dependent on Napoleon's. 
It was fortunate that he did not at once put forth his 
strength, for the English came up only at intervals. 
Anxiously the Duke looked for them during the hour 
that the Dutch-Belgian division, unsupported, sus- 
tained the attack. Then 2000 iN'etherlands cavalry 
came trotting in irom. the line of the Sambre, arriving 
>at the same time with Hcton from Brussels, who 
was followed by the Duke of Brunswick. N'ey, too, 
was reinforced; but one of his two corps, that of 
D'Erlon, by some misdirection, vacillated like a shuttle- 
cock between the two fields of Ligny and Quatre Bras, on 
either of which it would at once have turned the scale, 
but struck no blow on the one or the other. Then came 
Alton's men from Braine-le-Comte — lastly, Cooke's 
from Enghien — and the position of Quatre Bras was at 
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last safe, ^evertlieless the English, had a narrow 
escape; for the Duke had that night but 31,000 men 
in line, while Key, after the wandering corps of 
D'Erlon finally joined him, bivouacked opposite with 
more than 40,000. In the mean time Kapoleon had, 
late in the evening, forced Blucher from ligny. At 
an inn near Sombref an old woman still lives who tells 
how she remembers, as a young girl, seeing the house 
filled with wounded Prussians, and how, in the dusk 
of the evening, she saw the French dragoons, who had 
ridden over Prince Blucher, moving in the twilight 
Amid the com close by. 

Day found Wellington with most of his troops united 
at Quatre Bras; and the cavalry, none of whom had 
arrived in time to share in the battle, had reached the 
field after their long march. He was thus more than 
strong enough to defy Ney, yet he was for some hours 
in greater danger than at any period of the preceding 
day. For while Ney, strengthened by D'Erlon, lay in 
his front, Napoleon, with the army which had just 
beaten the Prussians, lay only seven miles on his left, 
which it could approach by an excellent road ; while 
behind him, the only road to the selected position of 
Waterloo lay over the narrow bridge and through the 
close winding street of the town of Genappe. Had the 
opposing chief been still the general of Jena and of 
Eatisbon, the thunder of whose pursuit followed like 
an echo on the thunder of his battle, the "Rngliali army 
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would have been in extreme periL But KapoleoBi 
whose energies were now fitful and spasmodic, seemed 
to have exhausted himself in the combination which 
brought his columns to the Sambre. The loose march 
of the 15th, the long delay in attacking on the 16th, 
while the Prussians were growing stronger, and the 
advantages he had sought and obtained were melting 
with every hour, showed that, though still sagacious as 
ever to plan, he was no longer vigorous to execute. 
Until three in the afternoon of the 17th he loitered 
over the field of Ligny, reviewing the troops and talk* 
ing of Parisian politics; while Wellington was extri- 
cating himself from his dangerous position by with- 
drawing his troops through the defile of Grenappe, 
Then the Emperor detached Grouchy with the right 
wing in pursuit of Blucher, giving him instructions 
that were both vague and founded on a wrong conjee- 
ture of the Prussian line of retreat; and, marching 
with his main body to join Ney, they followed Well- 
ington, who was not yet quite clear of Genappe, so 
closely, that the leading French cavalry regiments 
fought hand-to-hand with our rearguard through the 
long street, till the fields on each side of the road, on 
the hill beyond, enabled the English to show a front 
that could not be lightly assailed. Both armies then 
continued their march till, in succession, they filed on 
to the opposing ridges of the field of Waterloo, On 
finding that Blucher had been beaten at Ligny, Well- 
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ington had sent to liim to say that he would retreat, as 
agreed, on Mont St Jean, and would stand iast there, 
if his ally wotdd aid him with two corps. ** I will 
come,'* said the old Prince, " not with two corps, bnt 
with my whole army." He kept his word, by bringing 
three of his corps to Waterloo, while the fourth re- 
mained to fight Grouchy; and in doing so, he gave a 
noble proof of his good faith and devotion to the 
general cause; for in moving to join his ally he was 
perilously imcovering his own communications with 
the Ehine. 

To the last the Duke's apprehensions for his own 
right, which never was menaced in the least, did not 
cease to haunt him, and to influelice his dispositions: 
It might be supposed that so practised a general would 
have read in all the French movements— especially in 
the battle of Ligny, where the inner flank or right of 
the Prussians was the ppint sought to be forced (the 
breaking of the centre being an after-thought, ensuing 
on the failure of the first design) — ^the steady aim of 
Napoleon to thrust himself between the Allies, and 
push them asunder, leaving the road to Brussels clear. 
To turn the English right would be to force that very 
junction which it had been the aim of all his operations 
to prevent. Yet the Duke not only detached a con- 
Mderable force to Hal on the 17th to guard against the 
movement which he feared, but kept it there during the 
battle of Waterloo, though it was sorely needed on the 
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field, though l^apoleon could then only have reached 
Hal by the perilous measure of making a flank march 
in presence of a powerful enemy, and though, even if 
summoned so late as eight o'clock, it might stiU have 
been in line before the battle began^ But these and 
the other errors we have alluded to were amply re- 
deemed by the issue. The Diike never displayed a 
cooler and more indomitable resolution than during 
the great crowning action of his Ufe. For posterity he 
will always live most vividly in the events of that day 
1 — succouring the hard-pressed garrison of Hougoumont 
T— encouraging with word and look his shattered 
squares— calling on the Guards to arise and charge—^ 
leading his diminished line in its final advance — and 
embracing Blucher in the twilight, while the last rem^ 
nants of the foe were swepfc from the darkening field 
towards the fjEuled gleam of the sunset. 

After that storm of battle had passed^ one object re- 
mained pre-eminent amid the wreck of !N'apoleon's for- 
tunes, which went drifting on the swelL The great 
hereditary sovereigns of Europe were leading hosts into 
France; but no eye regarded them, ot anything else, 
except the great Englishman before whom the world's 
incubus had vanished into night. Accompanied in his 
march by the acclamations of Europe, to swell which 
eight crowned monarchs lent their voices, he, with his 
ally Blucher, advanced up the Sambre and down the 
Oise towards Paris. The parts then played ia that 
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scene by the two commanders differed widely in im- 
portance. Fortunately for the Duke, England was the 
only one among all the nations then confederated 
against France which had no outrages to ayengSy no 
insults to retaliate, nor mementoes of defeat to erase. 
While Blucher expressed the exasperation of Prussia 
in his avowed resolutions to shoot Kapoleon, to blow 
up the Bridge of Jena, and to overturn the Column of 
Austerlitz, Wellington, impelled by no national feeling 
of ii^'ury to push his advantages beyond the conditions 
which civilisation and honour impose on war, was 
tracing the future of France on the palimpsest from 
which the great despotism had been expimged. And 
if it was weU for the Duke it was also well for France 
that England, and not another, had gained the predo- 
minating influence. Had all the rest of the confede- 
rated powers taken part in the final victory, and thus 
entitled themselves to equal influence in the final 
decision, their rivalry in vengeance would have de- 
spoiled and dismembered France. But the provisional 
government, established on the fall of Napoleon, were 
enabled to treat with one who was at once powerful, 
wise, and moderate. 

The two great questions to be decided — ^namely, the 
establishment of a government for France, and the 
definition of the demands of thetdlied sovereigns — are 
clearly discussed in two letters of Wellington to Lord 
Bathurst, dated 2d July and 11th August The con* 
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federated sovereigns had been the enemies of Ifapoleon, 
not the supporters of Louis XVIII. The short inter- 
val of the monarchy in the preceding year had been so 
employed by the King as to create a widespread dis- 
like to his restoration; and on the 1st July the Cham- 
bers had decreed the proscription of the Bourbons. 
The commissioners sent to confer with the Duke sub- 
mitted several expedients, proposing a regency to be 
administered in the name of Napoleon II., and when 
that idea was set aside, suggesting that some other 
prince of the royal house might be called to the throne 
with more general approbation than the King. "I 
told them," says the Duke, "that in my opinion 
Europe had no hope of peace if any person except- 
ing the King were called to the throne of France ; 
that any person so called must be considered an 
usurper, whatever his rank and quahty; that he must 
act as an usurper, and must endeavour to turn the 
attention of the country from the defects of his title 
towards war and foreign conquests; that the powers of 
Europe must, in such a case, guard themselves against 
this evil; and that I could only assure them that, 
igiless otherwise ordered by my Government, I would 
exert any influence I might possess over the allied 
sovereigns, to induce them to insist upon securities for 
the preservation of peace, besides the treaty itself, if 
such an arrangement as they had stated were adopted. 
The commissioners replied that they perfectly Tinder* 
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stood me, and some of them added, ^^ vims am 
raisoiu* " 

The Duke^s arguments prevailed. The feeling of the 
country had already shown itself hostile to Napoleon; 
indeed, but for that circumstance, Blucher aoid Wel- 
lington could not have advanced to Paris until the 
junction of the other allied armies mth theirs should 
have taken place. But the French troops still de- 
manded the restoration of the Empire in the pd^n 
either of Napoleon or his son. The Duke^ therefore^ 
foreseeing that the King, if he should return while the 
French army remained in Paris, would be entirely in 
its hands, insisted, as the indispensable preliminary to 
the cessation of hostilities, on the withdrawal of the 
French forces across the Loire. This being at length 
effected, the King, who had been judiciously advised 
by the Duke to pledge himself to moderate measures 
and constitutional government, was restored, without 
opposition, to the throne. 

The Duke's opinions on the question of limiting the 
power of France, deserve to be read with no less inte- 
rest now than at the juncture which called for their 
expression. The allied sovereigns, besides levying a 
war-contribution on the country, wished to give Alsace 
and Lorraine to Austria, and the Basque provinces to 
Spain, to extend the border of Ehenish Prussia, and 
to make the Belgian frontier include the northern line 
of French fortresses. On this the Duke says, " My 
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bpinion is, that the French Eeyolution and the Treaty 
of Paris have left France in too great strength for the 
test of Europe, weakened as all the powers of Europe 
have been by the wars in which they have been en- 
gaged with France, by the destruction of all the fort- 
resses and strongholds in the Low Countries and Grer- 
many, principally by the French, and by the ruin of 
the finances of all the Continental powers.'' 

But notwithstanding that France was thus dispropor- 
tionately strong, he opposed any material alteration of 
her limits ; because, whether the King should or should 
not agree to the cession of territory, the stability of the 
peace of Europe would be equally endangered. "If 
the King were to refuse to agree to the cession, and 
were to throw himself upon his people, there can be 
no doubt that those divisions would cease whicK have 
hitherto occasioned the weakness of France. The 
Allies might take the fortresses and provinces which 
might suit them, but there would be no genuine peace 
for the world ; no nation could disarm, no sovereign 
could turn his attention from the af^irs of this coun- 
try." If he should agree to the cession, great arioies 
must be maintauied by the powers acquiring the terri- 
tory. " Last year," says the Duke, " after France had 
been reduced to her limits of 1792 by the cession of the 
Low Countries, the left bank of the Ehine, Italy, &c., 
the AUies were obliged to maintain each in the fi^ld 
half of the war establishments stipulated in the treaty 
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of Chaumont, in order to guard their conquests, and 
what had been ceded to them ; and there is nobody 
acquainted with what passed in France during that 
period, who does not know that the general topic of 
conversation was the recovery of the left bank of the 
Ehine as the frontier of France, and that the unpopu- 
larity of the Government in the army was to be attri- 
buted to their supposed disinclination to war to recover 
those possessions." In either case, he thought the war 
would be merely deferred till France could see her 
opportunity to recover the ceded territory Therefore 
the Duke advocated, instead of dismemberment, the 
occupation of France for a definite time by an allied 
army, which should also hold the strong places, and 
which should be maintained by the French Govern- 
ment. Of that measure he says — " There is no doubt 
that the troops of the Allies stationed in France will 
give strength and security to the government of the 
Xing, and that their presence will give the King lei- 
sure to form his army in such manner as he may think 
proper. The expectation also of the arrival of the 
period at which the several points occupied should be 
evacuated, would tend to the preservation of peace, 
while the engagement to restore them to the King, or 
his legitimate heirs or successors, would have the effect 
of giving additional stability to his throne." 

The despatch from which the foregoing extracts are 
made is worth studying, both because it proves what 
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his ideas were respecting the reconstruction of a power 
from the wreck of that old dominion which he had 
devoted his energies to overthrow, and because it is an 
excellent specimen of his clear and deep sagacity. We 
have never seen the State-Papers produced on the same 
subject by the great professors of diplomacy, but we 
feel assured that the subtlety of the Nesselrodes and 
Talleyrands would show like gossamer beside the solid 
wisdom of the Duke. 

The army of occupation was accordingly formed of 
equal contingents from all the powers engaged, and the 
Duke was appointed generalissimo. At the same time, 
at the request of the Emperor Alexander, he undertook 
and completed the settlement of the complicated claims 
and counter-claims for the expenses and damage sus- 
tained by wars between France and other countries. 
Finally, at his recommendation, the occupation of 
France by foreign armies was terminated at the end of 
three years, and in 1818 he returned to England as 
Master-General of the Ordnance and a member of the 
Cabinet. 

In that year, then, at the age of forty-nine, he finally 
sheathed the good sword which had struck its finishing 
stroke at Waterloo. He passed at once and for ever 
from the command of a victorious army to the duties of 
a peaceful citizen. That destiny in which iNapoleon 
had put his faith had issued its final decrees. For 
thirty years the nations of Europe were to let their 
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wounds heal, and to forget their sufferings and humili- 
ations : for more than that space Wellington was to be 
the foremost man of England and of the world ; while 
his great enemy, of whgse gloiy the continent of Europe 
had been but the pedestal, was to wear away his few 
bitter years, chained like the Titan to his rocL So he 
descended to his grave, and seemed to vanish, but neither 
his power nor his empire passed away. He bequeathed 
disquiet to Europe, and his ambitious dreams to France, 
— ^his will has foimd an executor, and the present genera- 
tion will witness the fruits of that portentous heritage. 

The remainder of the public life of Wellington was 
spent in the discharge of the different functions of a 
diplomatist, of a stateman, and of that peculiar office 
which he filled at a later period, when he might almost 
be considered a separate power of the State, as the 
moderator of party spirit, and the counsellor of its 
leaders and of the Crown. And as for the fast few 
years of his civil career, he took no prominent part in 
politics at home, we will first follow him in the two 
diplomatic missions which gave him once more a voice 
in the afEairs of the peoples in whose liberation he had 
borne so eminent a part 

The Duke joiaed the sovereigns of most of the 
European states, or their representatives, in 1822, at 
the Congress of Verona. A variety of questions were 
agitated in their councils, but only a few of these came 
within the scope of Wellington's instructions. Omit- 
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ting the Austrian debt, the abortiye attempt to induce 
the other powers to join actively in the suppression of 
the slave-trade, and the disputes of Turkey with Greece 
on the one hand, and with Bpssia on the other, we 
come to the principal feature in the negotiations, the 
state of Spain, The obstinate misgovemment of the 
King had provoked a revolution which had been so 
fjEur successful that a popidar government had been 
established, greatly limiting, indeed almost extinguish- 
ing, the regal authority. Bitter recollections had im- 
pressed Austria, Eussia, and Prussia with the behef 
that they would find their best security against the 
spread of revolutionary principles in joining to trample 
out the first sparks of revolt wherever they might 
appear. Accordingly, the Emperor Alexander, having 
a large army just then out of employment, was desir- 
ous of marching it into Spain to restore Ferdinand's 
power. But to none of the allied sovereigns did the 
necessity of armed interference appear so urgent as to 
the King of France. As a prince of the House of 
Bourbon, he was most interested in maintaining Fer* 
dinand's prerogatives; and as sovereign of the only 
adjoining territory, he had most reason to feax the 
spread of the revolution. He had therefore drawn a 
cordon of troops across the Pyrenees, and assembled a 
great army behind it. 

England's policy then, as now, was to leave foreign 
governments to settle their disputes with their own 
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subjects. Passing through France on his way to the 
CJongress, the Duke pointed out to the King and his 
minister the probable consequence of a movement of 
French troops on Mad^d. It would look like a deter- 
mination to put down free institutions — ^it would cause 
the revolutionists in France as weU as in Spain to com- 
bine for active resistance: in such a cause England 
could never support France; and if France should call 
on the AUies for aid, the question whether absolute 
government or free institutions should be supported^ 
would divide Europe into two hostile camps. Admit- 
ting this, the French King, without relinquishing his 
purpose of intervention, assured the Duke that in no 
case would he demand support from without. The 
Duke's remonstrances, therefore, had effected thus 
much, that if there must be war, it should be at any 
rate limited to France and Spain. 

The main question agitated at the Congress was, 
whether, and to what extent, France should be sup- 
ported in her forcible interference. The Czar still 
wished to march his troops into Spain; but on hearing 
from Wellington, not without surprise, that Louis was 
determined to stand alone in the enterprise, and would 
not permit the passage of other troops through France 
towards Spain, he relinquished his intention. But the 
Continental powers were unanimous in aiding France 
by their joint protest to the Spanish Government, 
menacing it with their imited intervention in case of 
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violence to Ferdinand or liis family. In this measure 
the Duke refused to concur^ on the ground that^ if 
intentions of violence did not exist, to impute them 
would he to insult the Spanish nation ; while, if they 
did exist, the effect of such interference on a proud 
and sensitive people would be to precipitate rather 
than to prevent the deprecated result But the influ- 
ence which Wellington's character and achievements 
naturally lent to his views and opinions, was at this 
time to a great extent neutralised by the jealousy 
which the allied powers felt towards England. Impos- 
sible as they knew it to be for a constitutional govern- 
ment to sympathise fully with their despotic views, 
those sovereigns conceived, that if not with them she 
must be against them, and regarded her rather as a 
hostile influence than a dissenting ally, and as the 
fiiend less of order than of revolution. AU wished 
alike for peace; all dreaded alike the recurrence of the 
events that had lately desolated Europe; but they dif- 
fered as to the method of attaining the common object. 
The Continental powers, not knowing how soon a 
spark might become a general conflagration, were ujiani- 
mous for a system of force and repression. England 
put her trust in concessions to freedom, such as had 
laid the foundations of her own liberty and greatness, 
Nevertheless, this natural, and, for her, inevitable line 
of policy, was stigmatised by the Congress as a desire 
to protect Jacobins all over the world; and the Em- 
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peror of Eussia^ when the Duke, at the close of their 
proceedings, took leave of him, hdd similar language. 
Wellington replied, '^ that theie was no sympathy, and 
could be none, between England and Eevolutionists 
and Jacobins anywhere. Th6 system of English 
government was founded on respect for property— r 
Jacobinism or revolution, in the sense which his Im- 
perial Majesty applied to the term, on the confiscation 
of property. All for which England pleaded was the 
right of nations to set up over themselves whatever 
form of government they thought best, and to be left 
to manage their own affairs so long as they left other 
nations to manage theirs. I^eitherhe nor the Govern'^ 
ment which he represented was blind to the many 
defects which disfigured the Spanish constitution; but 
they were satisfied that the best remedy for these 
would be provided by time, and to that greatest of all 
practical reformers he advised that Spain and her con- 
stitution should be left." 

Convinced that his arguments had been of no avail 
with Ferdinand's supporters in the Congress, he made 
an effort, on his return to England, to induce the revolu^ 
tionists to offer concessions. He commissioned Lord 
Eitzroy Somerset to proceed in a private capacity to 
Madrid, and to communicate to persons of influence 
in the constitutional party the Duke's view of the 
course to be pursued by the Spanish Government at 
this juncture, as contained in a memorandum, in which 
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lie states, with his usual foree and deamess, the con-» 
cessions reciprocally due firom the King and the Span-^ 
ish people. All his efforts, however, were in vain. The 
persons to whom the memorandum was communicated 
professed themselves convinced of the justness of its 
arguments, but stated that no minister would dare, in 
the existing temper of Spain, to follow the course indi- 
cated. The menace of the Congress was received by 
the Spanish Government with defiance, and the French 
army in irresistible force moved on Madrid, suppressed 
the revolution, and reinstated the King. This result 
was so unpopular in England that the Duke was 
warmly assailed in Parliament for his conduct of the 
negotiations. His defence, however, in which he re- 
capitulated the steps he had taken to assert the pdlicy 
of his Government, was completely successfdL 

His next and final essay as a diplomatist was in 
1826, when he was sent to St Petersburg. The Czar 
Alexander had recently died, and his brother Nicholas, 
in pursuing the traditionary policy of his house, was 
supposed to be seeking an opportimity, by quarrelling 
with Turkey, of weakening the slight barrier which 
separates Eussia £rom vast dominion and prosperity. 
As if through closed gates, she looks longingly upon 
the great sea-road between the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean, which would open to her powers of 
development almost unlimited. Those gates she is for 
ever seeking to burst asunder, that she may realise hen 
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dreams of .magnificent destinies; and they would long 
ago have fallen, but that Erance and England have 
charged themselves with the custody of the keys. 
She feels herself cabined, cribbed, confined — hemmed 
in by snowy wastes, sandy deserts, and barbarous 
hordes; while she sees the rich territory, the imperial 
city, the spacious ports, the sunny seas, where she 
could expand into glorious life, desecrated by a race 
whose institutions, once vigorous and glowing, are 
fiinking and crumbling like faded tapestry on ruined 
walls. It is not to be wondered at that, in these cir- 
cumstances, she should persuade herself to take the 
promptings of ambition for the voice of destiny, and 
her own interests for the interests of the world. 

It was to prevent an attack on Turkey, which then 
appeared imminent, that Wellington was despatched 
to St Petersburg. The young Czar, ambitious yet 
honourable, grave and stem yet firank and unreserved, 
received the Duke with cordiality, listened to him 
with respect, replied candidly, and finally, at the 
termination of his mission, took leave of him with 
affectionate regard. Wellington bore with him to 
England assurances that Eussia would not seek war 
with Turkey, would not extend her frontier in Eu- 
rope, would agree to the mediation of England be- 
tween Turkey and Greece, and would join her in 
enforcing the settlement of the dispute between those 
countries. 
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"There was," says Mr Gleig, "a story current at 
the time, which we have since heard repeated, that at 
the parting interview the Emperor assured the Duke, 
that out of the love which his Majesty bore for him, 
he would never, unless driven to it hy the sternest 
necessity, wage war with the Porte. We do not 
vouch for the truth of this tale ; hut it is a fact, and 
a remarkable one, that the future policy of Nicholas, 
whether he came under^ this obligation or not, was 
strictly in keeping with its tenor. The war between 
Russia and Turkey, which occurred a few months 
later, was not of his seeking. It was forced upon him, 
partly through the blunders of England, partly through 
the obstinacy of the Porte ; and it was not pushed to 
an extremity. But scarcely was the Duke removed 
from the stage of Hfe ere the old views of the court of 
St Petersburg revived. Prince Menschikoff's mission 
to Constantinople took place, and the campaign of the 
Crimea, and the fall of Sebastopol, with all the evils 
attending them, soon followed." 

It has been said that the Duke, for some time after 
his return to England, played no prominent part in 
politics. But it was impossible that one who had 
taken so important a share in great afiOsdrs, and who 
had so long been the controller of goyemments and 
the .counsellor of kings, should subside into a private 
nobleman. Yet he seems at first to have distrusted 
his own capacity for English politics, and perhaps not 

G 
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altogether without reason. His thoughts had for so 
long been strongly impelled in a different direction 
that he had . &llen behind the age, and was unable to 
appreciate in their full extent the new elements which 
the success of the French Eevolution had introduced 
into politics and statesmanship. Popular desires and 
popular opinion now exercised an influence on the 
State very different from that which they possessed 
when he was a boyish member of Parliament or 
Secretary for Ireland. Moreover, he was by nature 
less fitted for administration under the new than 
under the old conditions of government, for he was an 
aristocrat of the most consistent kind. There is a kind 
of aristocrats who, anxious to impose restraint on 
others, are unwilling to submit to it themselves, and 
who consider all changes with reference to their own 
ambition or their own intolerance. But the Duke's 
whole life proves that he considered obedience a duty 
no less for him to render than to exact. Submission 
and discipline were not in his view hardships, but 
necessary conditions of the general welfare. He was 
thus especially unfitted to sympathise with the par- 
ticular demands and concessions which formed the 
distinguishing features of the politics of his time, and 
he resisted them with a steadiness that was popularly 
ascribed to apartiality for arbitrary government ; though 
the man who advised the King of Spain to give his 
people a constitution, and who counselled moderation 
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and amnesty to the King of France, was not likely to 
be the advocate of despotism at home. 

It was, then, with a conservatism derived from 
nature on the one hand, and with a horror of revolu- 
tion inspired hy experience on the other, that he came 
to the consideration of the questions of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, Free Trade, and Eeform. He opposed encroach- 
ment up to the extreme point where opposition was con- 
sistent with the preservation of order. His dread of 
change was great, but his dread of revolution was 
greater ; and the moment resistance seemed to render 
a collision between the elements of the constitution 
imminent, he yielded. And, having yielded, the 
principle on which he proceeded to act is at once 
the most decried, and the most legitimate feature 
of conservatism. He sought to control and moderate 
tendencies which could no longer be resisted, by un- 
dertaking the task of shaping them into measures, 
instead of leaving that task to triumphant rivals, 
already committed to extremes by their intemperate 
advocacy of the principles that had prevailed. It was 
in this way that he originated the Catholic EeUef Bill, 
and that he desired to frame a Eeform Bill, but was 
unable to do so, because Peel, as a Conservative, would 
not join in devising a measure of reform. It will assist in 
determining his consistency and his merits as a politi- 
cian, to consider briefly the grounds on which he resisted 
these measures, the circumstances under which he aban- 
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do»ed his opposition, and the manner in which he pro- 
posed to modify changes which he could no longer prevent. 
' As Master-General of the Ordnance, the Duke had 
b6en a cabinet minister for many years, and had always 
been the determined opponent of emancipation. In 
1828 he became Prime Minister, and it was during his 
administration that the Catholic Belief Bill was fi*amed 
and passed. 

' His sentiments on the subject in an earlier stage of 
the question are thus stated by Mr Gleig : — 

" He could not bring himself to regard the exclusion 
of Eoman Catholics from* political power as the key- 
stone of the British constitution. Nor was he able to 
perceive that the Eoman Catholics had any right to 
complain of political, far less of personal injustice, in 
consequence of such exclusion. The laws which shut 
them out from Parliament operated as other laws do, 
which place more or less restraint on individuals, or 
oh classes. They had been passed with a view to the 
public good, and till it could be shown that the public 
good would be more advanced by their repeal than by 
their retention, he saw no reason, on the ground of 
abstract right, for interfering with them." 

Had Catholics in their proportion to Protestants 
been equally diffused over the United Kingdom, the 
Duke's views might have been generally acquiesced in. 
At any rate, organised opposition to the existing laws 
would have been difficult and improbable. But in 
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Ireland there were three Catholics to one Protestant — 
and the Catholics besides being compelled by law to 
pay tithes to the Protestant clergy, were compelled by 
their rehgion to support their own priesthood. In. 
Ireland, then, the injustice of the existing laws took 
its most exaggerated form, and had long been the 
cause of great perplexity to successive governments. 
But while the Duke was Prime Minister, the irritation 
of the people, no longer venting itself in desultory 
discontent, found expression in a most perfect organisa- 
tion, in which the Catholic population yielded implicit 
obedience to the priesthood, who, in their turn, were 
directed by the great demagogue 0*ConnelL By a 
system of passive resistance to the law, both it and the 
Grovemment were daily brought more and more into 
contempt : no opening was afforded for forcible repres- 
sion, which, besides, on such a scale, would have borne 
the appearance of a civil war — and the powers of the 
State were inadequate to deal with the emergency. It 
was in these circumstances that the Duke, feeling the 
necessity of at once settling the question, abandoned 
his long opposition to emancipation, and introduced a 
Catholic Belief Bill, in which, as originally shaped, he 
sought, by a system of licences revocable at the will of 
Government, to form a guarantee that the priesthood 
would not use their enormous power for purposes 
injurious to the State. This, as well as some other 
points which formed the essential features of his 
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measure, met, however, with so much oppofidtion, thtft 
he was obliged to withdraw them, and the law in its 
present form was established. In thus yielding to the 
necessities of the time, the Duke sacrificed not only 
his long-asserted opinions, hut his popularity, which, 
great almost beyond precedent before the introduction 
of the bill, now vanished in a moment, and left him 
with a disunited party and diminished influence to 
meet the question of reform. 

His opinions on this subject are briefly expressed in 
the following extract, from a speech which he made 
after the French Revolution of 1830, when Lord Grey 
introduced the subject, and in which, from our present 
point of view, it is difficult to discover grounds for the 
storm of indignation which it excited in the country. 

" I have never read," he says, " or heard of any 
measure, up to the present moment^ which can in any 
way satisfy my mind that the state of the representa- 
tion could be improved, or be rendered more satisfac- 
tory to the country at large, than at this moment. I 
am fully convinced that the country possesses at the 
present moment a legislature which answers all the 
good purposes of legislation, and that to a greater 
degree than any legislature ever has answered in any 
country whatever. I will go farther, and say that the 
legislature and the system of representation possess the 
full and entire confidence of the country — deservedly 
possess that confidence, — and the discussions in the 
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legislature deservedly have a very great influence over 
the opinions of the country. I will go farther, and 
say, that if, at the present moment, I had imposed 
upon me the duty of forming a legislature for any 
country, and particularly for a country like this, in 
possession of great property of various descriptions, I 
do not mean to assert that I could form such a legisla- 
ture as we possess now, for the nature of man is incap- 
able of reaching such excellence at once, but my great 
endeavour would be to form some description of legis- 
lature which should produce the same results." 

With such convictions, he never ceased to oppose a 
change which, after it took place, he characterised as 
" the greatest revolution that ever occurred without 
bloodshed in any country ; " and from which he anti- 
cipated the most disastrous consequences to the State 
and to society. And although he exaggerated the 
rapidity with which the agencies thus set in motion 
would operate, yet it is now evident that his apprehen- 
sions were in other respects well founded, and that 
under the new electoral system it was impossible to 
render any limitation final till that lowest depth should 
be reached, where ignorance swamps intelligence, and 
freedom sinks beneath the worst of tyrannies. Against 
these contingencies he made the most determined stand, 
at first in office, and afterwards in opposition. It was 
principally by his exertions that the bill, carried in the 
Commons, was defeated in the Lords ; and when the 
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Grey Ministry thereupon resigned, the Duke, true to 
his principle of controlling what was inevitable, at- 
tempted to form a ministry, with the expressed inten- 
tion of diminishing the mischief he anticipated, by 
himself introducing a measure of reform. He failed 
in this attempt, and the Grey Cabinet, returning to 
office, again introduced its bill, and exacted a promise 
from the King, that, if the Lords still opposed it, a 
creation of peers should take place, sufficiently large 
to bear down all resistance. Eefusing to agree to a 
proposed resolution of the House condemnatory of the 
intended creation, on the ground that it would be an 
attack upon the royal prerogative, the Duke also aban- 
doned, and persuaded his supporters to abandon, further 
opposition to the bill, lest by the swamping of the 
House of Lords that body should lose its position in 
the State, without averting the catastrophe. The 
measure thereupon passed, and the Duke's unpopu- 
larity, increasing with every stage of his opposition to 
the bill, reached such a height, that, on the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Waterloo, the once-idoHsed victor 
in that fight was hunted along the city by a mob, and 
escaped their violence only by a fortimate accident 

We have never before seen these, and other less im- 
portant, though very interesting passages of the Duke's 
poKtical career, set forth in a manner at once so con- 
secutive and so detailed, and so fully illustrated by 
original papers, as has been done by Mr Gleig ; and. 
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judging from the evidence, we think his aflfectionate 
soKcitnde to rescue his hero's conduct as a minister 
from the aspersions that have been cast on it, is 
entirely successful In his pages, Wellington as a 
politician appears to have been guided by the same 
large principles of duty, disinterestedness, and perfect 
honesty, which distinguished him in the other phases 
of his public life. But that his abilities for politics 
were as remarkable as his abilities for war, we by no 
means believe. Though a sound political thinker, and 
a sagacious political observer, he wanted the adroitness 
necessary for political achievement. Absolute success, 
in the shape of the defeat of the measures which he 
opposed and condenmed, was out of the question, for 
his adversaries invoked that terrible auxiliary, popular 
force, which neither he nor they could master. But 
such an amount of dexterity as inferior statesmen have 
often displayed, might have secured all the success 
possible in the circumstances, by enabling him to retain 
the power of directing events which had become inevi- 
table. As it was, his concessions were so timed as to 
leave his opponents convinced that he was obstinate, 
and his friends that he was vacillating. His supporters 
were thus alienated, while his adversaries were not con- 
ciliated. Some may ascribe this result to his want of 
practice in the management of party ; some to his un- 
yielding temper ; some to that honesty of character 
which made expediency a doctrine he could not away 
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with, wluch caused any gain by a subterfuge to be in 
his estimation a loss, and which made him disdain to 
countenance a pretence, or to disguise an opinion, no 
less than to advocate a falsehood. Whichever view 
may be taken, we incline to coincide with the general 
impression which prevails, that, though a great ad- 
ministrator and a great statesman, he was not a great 
politician. 

But whatever may be thought of his conduct of party 
warfare, his disinterestedness, his high principle, and 
desire for the public welfare, were disputed by none. 
The excitement of the great contest had not yet cooled 
down when the feelings of the people towards him who 
had so weU served them began to flow in their old 
channels ; and thenceforward not a year passed, to the 
end of his life, without leaving him richer in the re- 
spect and aflfection of England. He held no civil offlce, 
but he filled that singular position in the State in which 
he had neither predecessor nor successor, nor possible 
rival, and to which we alluded at the commencement 
of this sketch of his career. The vast weight of his 
world-wide reputation fell into the scale with his opin- 
ions, and the one source of his opinions was the desire 
for the public good. He was, as he described himself 
in a letter to Lord Derby, the servant of the Crown 
and people, and seldom has either Crown or people had 
such a servant before. 

As Commander-in-Chief he was no doubt just in his 
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decisions, and unsparing of his time and attention to 
the duties of his office. But that he administered the 
affairs of the army in time of peace with the same 
talent and success as he had exhibited under other 
circumstances, is an opinion that we cannot concur in. 
Great reforms have taken place in the army — ^the 
soldier is better cared for, better instructed, better 
treated, and better disciplined, than he was twenty or 
thirty years ago. But the ameliorations in his condi- 
tion were not effected by the Duke of Wellington. He 
seemed to the last to hold the opinion, so often ex- 
pressed in his correspondence from Spain, that the 
British soldier, though unequalled in action, was too 
lawless in his propensities to be a valuable member of 
the community. Accordingly, he appears to have acted 
on the principle that the less that was seen or heard of 
a personage of this description the better. In his ex- 
treme desire to keep the military subordinate to the 
civil power, he treated the army as a machine to be 
taken to pieces and packed away in small fractions till 
it should be needed. To the officers the consequence 
was, that none of them, even of high rank, ever had, 
while in England, an opportunity of seeing a division 
assembled, and that they could consequently have no 
practical acquaintance with the relation which the dry 
details of evolution and regimental duty bear to the 
operations of a force composed of the different arms. 
As for the men, if they had not been oi a higher stamp 
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than the Dnke assmned they were, the sentiments of 
pride in their calling, and of seK-respect, so essential 
to soldierly spirit, would, under circumstances so un- 
fevourable, have been in danger of extinction. 

Nobody else could pretend to initiate military reforms 
which the greatest soldier of the age did not think 
necessary. Nobody else could attempt to raise the army 
to a position in the public esteem more dignified and 
more commensurate with its importance, when its most 
femous chief acquiesced in its depression. Thus the 
paramount and unquestioned nature of his influence had 
in this case, we think, a pernicious effect ; for had the 
Commander-in-Chief been an officer of less celebrity 
and experience, anxious for his reputation, or open to 
promptings from without, the salutary changes which 
have taken place would not have been so long post- 
poned. Nor was this the only circumstance which those 
who desired to see the English sinnj efficient had to 
lament, though it was the only one for which the Duke 
could be held in any degree responsible. It was under 
his military administration that the forces of the empire 
remained, in compliance with the clamour for economy, 
at a point far below that which common prudence 
dictated ; so that when war came we were totally un- 
provided to meet it. But his remonstrances to success- 
ive governments were urgent and frequent. We find 
him at one time asserting that our whole army barely 
sufficed to furnish the necessary sentries for our fort- 
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resses and posts all over the world. And at length his 
growing apprehensions on this subject produced the 
famous letter to Sir John Burgoyne, the writing of 
which was perhaps the most useful act of his later 
career, and in which he points out the perils of our 
situation, and the measures proper for defence. 

We confess to have been unprepared for the degree 
of affection which the latest biography attributes to the 
Duke's nature. '* A more tender heart than his," says 
Mr Gleig, " never beat in a human bosom." But the 
few instances quoted, in which the Duke felt a strong 
regard for his friends, and sorrowed for their death, by 
no means confirm the statement. They merely prove 
that he was not inhuman, as a man who should not in 
any case feel thus certainly would be. Fax more than 
this is evidently necessary to constitute unusual tender- 
ness of heart. The popular impression certainly is, that 
the same unyielding quality of nature which preserved 
him amid the turmoil of crashing kingdoms, rendered 
him also somewhat impervious to softer influences. 
Thatjie was perfectly just and even kind in his domestic 
relations is quite in unison with that impression ; but 
that his sympathies were very extensive, or his feelings 
very acute, is not so. Nor is there any reason apparent 
why, apart from his great qualities and fame, he should 
have won for himself an unusual measure of affection or 
regard. Instances might be adduced where his severity 
took a form rather capricious than just ; and that his 
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affections were warm, is rather inconsisteiit with what 
his biographer says in the following passage : " Though 
retaining to the last a warm regard for his old com- 
panions in arms, he entered very little with them, after 
he became a politician, into the amenities of social life. 
"We have reason to believe that neither Lord Hfll^ nor 
Lord Eaglan, nor Sir George Murray, ever visited the 
Duke at Strathfieldsaye; nor could they, or others of 
similar standing, such as Lord Anglesey, Sir Edward 
Paget, and Sir James Kempt, be reckoned among the 
hahituea of his hospitable gatherings in Apsley House. 
The circle in which he chiefly moved was that of 
fashionable ladies and gentlemen." ^N'obody can doubt 
which of these two groups — ^the old comrades or the 
fashionable ladies and gentlemen — ^wouldhave harmon- 
ised most pleasantly and advantageously with the princi- 
pal figure. We imagine, too, that the claims of good and 
fidthful military service to recognition and reward, were 
sometimes received by him in a way that would have 
been more becoming in a Cincinnatus amid his turnips, 
than in the possessor of all the honours which the 
courts of Europe could bestow. 

But this is a question on which his fame in no way 
depends. The warm regard which his countrymen felt 
for him in life, and which they continue to feel for his 
memory, rests on sure and sufficient grounds. They 
knew that he was a good and a great man. They were 
proud of his deeds and lus virtues. They loved his 
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personal dignity, his manliness, Ms simpUcity and 
strength. Their confidence in his judgment and saga- 
city was profound, and they were assured that those 
pre-eminent qualities were absolutely, without reserva- 
tion, at the service of the State, unbiassed by the hope 
of popular applause, or the fear of popular censure. He 
had thus become a kind of court of appeal of the people 
from their own impulses. In him, too, they believed 
they saw an embodiment of the national spirit in its 
best aspect — the spirit which, in its most practical aims, 
is directed still by the noblest influences. His most 
remarkable characteristic was the union of common- 
sense with lofty feeling— of matter-of-fact and chivalry. 
He was a man of great actions, but small professions 
— a knight -errant without extravagance; a man of 
business whose career was a romance. Recalling the 
memory of mighty contests and of great successes, that 
good grey head, with its halo of former glories, stood 
amid the later times like the peak of a submerged world. 
Yet his was not the dignity which lives apart, and calls 
exclusiveness to its aid. He was by sight, as well as 
by reputation, the best-known man in England. He 
was not only the adviser of the Crown and the arbiter 
of parties, but to the public a universal referee and 
correspondent. People would consult him as if he 
were infallible, and treasure up the rebuffs which they 
sometimes extorted as priceless heirlooms. His very 
peculiarities of manner and costume came at length to 
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be regarded as popular possessions; and that he should 
wear a hat with a wider brim, or a coat of a different 
colour, or return a salute otherwise than with two up- 
lifted fingers, would have been a disturbing innovation. 
But with all this publicity, the respect of aU who met 
him in his walks, who saw him in society, who stood to 
watch him as he mounted his horse at Apsley House, 
or dismounted at the Horse Guards, seemed only to 
deepen more and more into something like personal 
affection. Thus it was that he passed through life in 
a charmed circle of deference, as if surrounded by an 
invisible body-guard of his victories; and when he died, 
at an age when most great men have long receded from 
the public regard, he was mourned for as universally and 
sincerely as if he had still been in the freshness of his 
achievements, and had but yesterday delivered Europe. 
Two incidents, akin to the portents which, in a more 
imaginative or a more superstitious age, have been held 
to foreshadow the death of great men, preceded his de- 
cease. A fortnight before that event, he took an engraved 
portrait of himself from its frame in the dining-room 
at Walmer, to present to a guest whom he wished to 
honour. There was unexpected difficulty in procuring 
another, and the frame remained empty, the substitute 
arriving the day after the original had left the world. 
His illness, which proved fatal in a few hours, attacked 
him on the 13th of September; on the 12th he wrote 
to a friend, " I had a letter this morning from a mad- 
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man, who announces that he is a messenger from the 
Lord, and will deliver his message to me to-morrow 
morning : we shall see." 

His hody lay in the old castle for a time, while the 
people came to look on his well-known face. Then his 
remains were taken through London hy night, to lie in 
state at Chelsea ; and the Queen came, first of the mourn- 
ers, to look upon the remaius of her trusty counsellor 
and greatest subject. The spontaneous mourning of 
a people lent solemnity to the funeral splendours in 
which England sought to express her respect; and 
great assemblies have rarely felt such profound and 
general emotion as that which shook the multitude 
when, amid the cathedral gloom of St Paul's, deepened 
by the storm that beat upon the dome, the cofl&n of 
" the high and mighty Prince," whose long list of titles 
had just been recited, and whose form was so famihar, 
descended through the pavement to the vault beneath. 
"With it seemed to vanish some of the force and majesty 
of England, and much of the old traditionary loyalty 
and reverence for authority which yet continued to 
leaven the utiHtarian character of the age. But he left 
to his country a rich inheritance — ^the increase of repu- 
tation abroad, which sprang from his achievements and 
his policy, and the gain at home which a people derives 
from a noble example and a great name. 



THE END. 



